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would not have left the Government with the 
splendid case it now possesses, and on which it can 
at any moment safely challenge the verdict of the 
country. 


Tue Duke of Devonshire’s speech on Thursday is 
not likely to give much help to the Tory cause. Few 
things have been more striking than the decline of 
the Duke, not only in political importance, but in 
ability, since his removal from the House of Commons. 
In his laboured harangue te the Otley Unionists there 
was scarcely a trace of the power which he once 
showed in the discussion of political questions. 
Dull as a speaker he always was; but he could 
be trusted in former days to give a fairly accurate 
statement of facts, whilst his judgment was usually 
sound. On Thursday he astonished his auditors by 
a series of statements which, to speak with a strict 
regard to courtesy, were conspicuously inexact. They 
were meant to justify the action of the House of 
Lords in rejecting the Home Rule Bill after four day’s 
discussion. That this step will be taken by the Peers 
the Duke frankly informs us. And the chief reason 
for the rejection of the measure is that “as to four- 
fifths or nine-tenths of this Bill its provisions have 
never been discussed in the House of Commons at 
all.” To call this astounding statement inexact is 
to put the matter very mildly. With all their 
outcry about the gag, we defy the Opposition to 
show that any one of the main points in the Home 
Rule Bill has escaped discussion in the House of 
Commons; whilst the statement that only one-fifth 
or one-tenth of the Bill has been discussed at all is 
simply untrue. 


A WELL-KNOWN resident in the district in which 
the Duke spoke attempted to reply to his unfair and 
misleading statements regarding the Closure, and 
was promptly gagged himself—an amusing com- 
mentary on the Duke's expression of thankfulness 
that public meetings were still free! It could hardly 
have been necessary, however, for this gentleman 
to controvert the absurdities and inaccuracies of 
the Duke’s speech. Perhaps the worst feature of 
that speech, as marking the mental decadence of 
the Duke of Devonshire since he ceased to be a 
Liberal, was the outburst of terror as to what 
may lie in the future, in which he indulged. He 
positively believes that because the closure has been 
used in the House of Commons, there is a real danger 
of an attempt being made to interfere with the 
liberty of the press and of public meeting. In other 
words, the Duke of Devonshire, once the titular 
leader of the Liberal party, is taking his place among 
those timid noblemen who shrink in affright from 
any change, however necessary, and who believe that 
to yield to any demand for reform, however just, 
will be to open the door to the revolution. It is sad 
° find that the head of the Cavendishes has sunk to 
this. 


WE felt compelled to speak elsewhere regarding a 
correspondence now appearing in the Daily Chronicle 
which seems to us to be singularly unhappy in its 
inception. Surely there are a sufficient number of 
social topics of interest that can be discussed during 
the Silly Season, without injury to anybody, to make 
it unnecessary to open the pages of a daily news- 
paper to the public discussion of such a topic as 
the justifiableness of suicide. If everybedy was 
thoroughly sane upon this, as upon all other subjects, 
the editor might perhaps open his columns without 
danger to a discussion of this kind. But considering 
the number of excitable people amongst us, and 
considering, also, the fact that suicide is so frequently 
associated with mental weakness, we certainly think 
that the editor of the Daily Chronicle might have 
found a better subject than that which he has chosen 
for the autumn delectation of his readers. We are 
glad to find that the correspondence has now been 
brought to a conclusion. 





THERE has been an amusing correspondence in 
the Times during the past week on the subject of 
misused words. Perhaps its most striking feature 
has been the fact that nearly all those who have 
taken part in it have laid themselves open to rebuke 
for their own blunders in the use of the English 
language, But not one of the ingenious persons who 
have been correcting the popular errors of the day 
has touched upon the most odious as well as the 
most common instance of a misused word of which 
the present generation has to complain. This is the 
employment of “ fatality’ when a fatal accident is 
meant. There is hardly a newspaper in the country 
in which we have not read during the past week of 
“ drowning fatalities,” “sad fatality at the seaside,” 
“shocking fatality on the railway,” and so forth. 
It is a reporter's form of error; perchance also a 
sub-editor’s. If a heavy fine were imposed upon the 
newspaper sinning in this matter something might 
be done to prevent the continuance of a grievous 
error. 


It is undesirable, for many reasons, that appoint- 
ments in the army or the Indian Civil Service should 
again become the monopoly of a special class. More- 
over, on educational grounds alone, there are obvious 
objections to a system of preparation so devised as 
to perpetuate the present deficiencies in the in- 
struction offered by the great English public schools. 
Attempts were made, however, under the last Tory 
Government, to adjust the examinations to the some- 
what narrow requirements of that instruction— 
which, it need hardly be said, implies that the mass 
of our officers will remain very much below those of 
any of the great Continental armies in technical 
knowledge. There was never a period in history 
when technical military knowledge was so urgently 
required or any inferiority in it so dangerous. It is 
well, therefore, that Mr. Campbell-Bannerman has 
seriously taken the matter in hand, and that a 
Departmental Committee containing members of 
Parliament of high authority in the educational world 
is now sitting to revise the examination regulations 
in such a way as will secure a better preparation 
among candidates for the special work of their lives. 
Here is another of the services of which we owe so 
many to the energy of the present Government. 
Legislation is blocked by a factious Opposition ; but 
they are determined to secure administrative reforms. 
It reflects great credit on Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 
that he should have ventured to take in hand an 
important educational reform against a considerable 
weight of opinion on the part of the public schools. 


IN connection with this subject, Mr. Walter 
Wren—chief of unendowed teachers—has issued an 
extremely amusing and effective pamphlet, criticising 
the present regulations, and attacking his old 
antagonists, the headmasters, for manipulating them 
so as to suit their own convenience. We entirely 
agree with most of his contentions: for instance, 
that Greek and Latin should be optional subjects ; 
that the history studied should be military history ; 
that the mathematics demanded should be much 
more advanced ; and that the qualifying examination 
should involve something more than “ baby Latin 
and baby algebra.” 





At the same time, there is this to be said for the 
headmasters—that, as public schools are, this raising 
of the standard may mean specialisation before most 
boys get there at all. Now it is not desirable, as a 
rule, that boys should choose their career at 12 or 
13. Naval cadets and apprentices in the mercantile 
marine have to do this, and often regret their mistake 
for the rest of their lives. And we do not expect a 
“speeding-up” of instruction in public schools. 
Moreover, Mr. Wren is too severe on the head- 
masters for neglecting to get their boys taught 
colloquial French. Mr. Wren only wants two or 
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three French teachers at most, and can command 
the market. A headmaster cannot, and the supply 
of really capable French teachers is very scanty 
indeed. Colloquial French of a certain kind has 
really been learnt, if not taught, at one or two 
schools that we know of. But that was be- 
cause the French master was more than ordinarily 
incompetent to teach, and therefore’ rather 
encouraged disorder in school hours, provided the 
language in which it was conducted professed to be 
French. 


Tue death of the Duke of Saxe-Coburg 
not only deprives the Queen of a very 
near relative, the brother of the late 
Prince Consort, but removes one of the most in- 
teresting figures in Central European politics. The 
part which Duke Ernst played in connection with 
the history of Germany during the last thirty or 
forty years was a very remarkable one, to which full 
justice has not yet been done by the public. But it 
was his early connection with England through the 
marriage of his brother to our Queen that made 
him chiefly noticeable in English eyes. An estrange- 
ment of some sort seemed to have divided him of 
late from the English Royal family, but there was a 
time when he was one of the trusted counsellors of 
the Queen, sharing, with the late King of the 
Belgians, in her confidence. The early sketches of 
him which appear in the Life of the Prince Consort, 
in the pages of Baron Stockmar, as well as his own 
memoirs, show that he was a man of more than 
ordinary intelligence, as well as of a strong sense of 
duty. 


ABROAD. 


ONE result of the death of the Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg is the removal of the Duke of Edinburgh 
from his place in English society and the English 
naval service. His Royal Highness has succeeded to 
the dukedom of his uncle, and must henceforth 
figure in the Almanach de Gotha, not as an English 
admiral, but as a German reigning prince. We 
believe that the loss the country thus sustains will 
be severely felt by the Navy. The Duke and 
Duchess of Edinburgh have for some years past 
practically ceased to belong to London society—and 
we are inclined to think that the loss has been 
that of society rather than of the Duke and 
Duchess. But theugh they have thus passed out 
of the social life of this country, the Duke has con- 
tinued to show extreme devotion to his profession, 
and has won for himself an almost unprecedented 
popularity with all classes and ranks in the service. 
An exceedingly able officer, he has had the faculty 
of winning the warm regard of those who were 
brought in contact with him in the discharge of 
their duties. His personal characteristics—strangely 
unlike those with which lying rumour has credited 
him—have endeared him to a wide circle of friends, 
and it is with real regret that the service sees him 
removed from a work of which he was an ornament, 
even though it be to take up the dignified position 
of a reigning German Duke. 


A NOTABLE feature of the French elections, 
with the general result of which we deal else- 
where, is the disappearance of Monarchism in the 
remoter agricultural districts, where it might natur- 
ally have been expected to linger on. Its strength 
is now chiefly in parts of Normandy and Brittany 
—a fact sufficiently explained by the long con- 
nection of leading Orleanists with parts of the 
one province, and the influence of the old 
Legitimist nobility on the other. But the “Ral- 
lied” converts to Republicanism have fared ill. 
Even the combination of forces of which something 
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was lately heard in the Basque districts has not 
helped them much there. 


THE difficulties in the revision of the Belgian’ 
Constitution have entered on a new and more 
serious phase. The scheme of the Senate for its 
own reform, which we noticed last week, has failed 
to secure the necessary majority of the Chamber 
on the ground that the property qualification 
required for three-fourths of the senators is far too 
high; and an amendment moved by M. Huysmans, 
abolishing the property qualification altogether, 
was supported by both sections of the Left and 
rejected only by a small majority. Hereupon 
the Chamber adjourned until September, leaving 
the new Constitution in too fragmentary a 
condition for that formal promulgation by the 
Crown which is requisite to render it valid. 
Unless, however, the Constitution is promulgated 
very soon, there will be no time for the registration 
of the new electorate which will be necessary if the 
general election is to take place, as was intended, in 
June next. To complete the confusion, the Ministry 
meditates resignation. Should it retire—a Liberal 
Ministry being out of the question, as the Liberals» 
are in a minority and hopelessly divided, and a: 
dissolution under present conditions is impractic- 
able—a coalition Ministry may be formed under 
M. de Lantsheere, the President of the Chamber, 
whose emphatic support of M. Huysmans’ amend- 
ment has occasioned some surprise. The next move,: 
however, rests with the Senate. But that body: 
probably thinks it has gone far enough in opening 
one-fourth of its seats to merit unadorned by wealth. 


Tue lamentable conflict between French and 
Italian workmen—casual labourers drawn apparently 
from much the same classes as English hop-pickers. 
—at the salt-pans of Aigtes Mortes has had an un- 
expected and unfortunate effect on the European, 
situation. In itself it is probably little more 
than a repetition on a more serious scale of 
the conflict between French and Belgian miners 
last autumn, ard between Italian and Swiss 
workmen at Berne some two months ago. The 
Italian immigrant labourers who swarm over 
Southern Europe have an incredibly low standard 
of. living, and effectually displace the native work- 
men in the country of their temporary sojourn. 
It is not clear that this was the case at Aigies 
Mortes. At any rate, hostilities broke out, and a 
temporary success of the Italians on Wednesday 
week was avenged next day with terrible effect. 
Popular feeling in the district ran strongly against 
the Italians, and the action of the local authorities 
in delaying medical aid to the wounded, and issuing 
a proclamation offensive to Italian sentiment, 
provoked serious attacks on the French Embassy at 
Rome, the French Consulate in several towns, and 
the property of French subjects at Genoa. More- 
over, demonstrations against the French have been 
held in most of the large towns throughout Italy 
and Sicily, and the rioting in Naples, as well as in 
Rome, has been serious. 


THE two Governments, it is fair to say, have done 
what they could to allay the strife. Explanations 
and apologies have been exchanged ; neglectful 
or contumacious officials in both countries have 
been dismissed ; in Italy the Anarchists who have 
been fomenting the disturbances there have been 
arrested; and, except as to the causes of the 
struggle at Aigtes Mortes itself, the incident is 
officially declared to be at an end. But the affair is 
to be regretted by all who regard the welfare of 
Italy and the peace of Europe. For years it has 
been clear that, from an economic point of view 
at any rate, it was urgently desirable for Italy to 
effect a rapprochement with France—formerly the 
source whence she derived much of her capital— 
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and a modification of her position in the Triple 
Alliance, which is steadily bringing her nearer to 
national bankruptcy. Now, it seems that the 
popular hatred of France which Signor Crispi has 
done so much to encourage is unabated, and that the 
masses are ready to fling themselves into the arms of 
Germany and Austria. The Prince of Naples is to 
be present at the German military manceuvres in 
Lorraine—a fact which has called out some un- 
favourable comment in France. But the division 
between the French and Italian peoples which a riot 
among a couple of hundred unskilled labourers in a 
forgotten corner of France has sufficed to provoke, 
is incomparably more significant both as to the 
Kuropean situation and as to the immediate dangers 
to the economic welfare of Italy itself. The Socialists 
and Anarchists, it seems, have exploited Italian 
feeling for their own purposes. The result may 
prove an unpleasant surprise to them. 


In Switzerland the alliance of humanitarians and 
Anti-Semites triumphed on Sunday, after all. By 
about 195,000 votes to 120,000, and eleven and a half 
cantons to ten and a half, the Swiss nation has 
decided to require the Federal Council to add a new 
clause to the Constitution, prohibiting the bleeding 
of cattle intended for slaughter unless they have 
been previously stunned. As there are only about 
nine thousand Jews in Switzerland, and only three 
or four places in which they form the majority 
of the population (Avenches, near the Lake of 
Neuchatel, noted for its Roman remains, is the 
best known of these), there would seem to be 
little occasion for anti-Semitism. However, the 
large German cantons were so strongly in favour 
of the proposal that there was little doubt of its 
obtaining «a majority of votes. In the canton of 
Ziirich, for instance, it was carried by about six to 
one; in Berne by nearly four to one; in Aargau by 
over ten to one. But a majority of cantons as well 
as of votes was required for its adoption ; and a very 
small alteration in the numbers in certain cantons 
would have made all the difference. The Catholic 
cantons and French Switzerland were generally 
adverse to the proposal. The Valais rejected it by 
about eighteen to one; Geneva by six to one. The 
occasion is interesting, partly as an instance of the 
tendency, noted by Mr. Bryce in dealing with State 
legislation in America, to overload written Consti- 
tutions with detail; mainly as the first trial of the 
most direct kind of democratic legislation known in 
modern times in national, as contrasted with local, 
affairs. It is a pity it was not in a worthier cause. 
To be consistent, the Swiss people ought to insert in 
their Constitution clauses prohibiting other kinds of 
cruelty, including vivisection without anesthetics. 


Tue riots in Prague on the /féle day of the 
Kmperor of Austria show that the situation in 
Bohemia is growing more and more serious. Never 
before has there been a distinct manifestation of 
feeling against the dynasty, or against the person of 
the Emperor; and the public expressions of anti- 
German feeling have been made through the ordi- 
nary organs—-the Landtag, public meetings, and the 
Young Czech press. Moreover, the agitation for 
universal suffrage. which seems gaining force in 
Austria, will, if it is successful, create a “ Czech 
vote” outside Bohemia. In the face of all this we 
have the leader of the German Liberals, Herr von 
Plener, complaining that the Government is not 
sufficiently active in overriding the constitutionally 
expressed wishes of the Bohemian Landtag. That 
is hardly the way to deal with an agitation so 
powerful and so threatening as the Young Czech 
movement in Bohemia has proved itself to be. 


Tue fears of « serious cholera epidemic in Central 
and Western Europe have been somewhat aggra- 





vated this week by the reports from infected 
countries. In Russia the disease is increasing, 
though, considering the habits of life of the 
Russian mujik, the number of cases reported is 
not large. In Galicia, at last, it is decreasing. 
It had reached the country partly from Russia 
directly, and partly from the county of Mar- 
maros, in Hungary, where there is a settlement 
of immigrant Russian Jews. To judge from the 
accounts furnished by the Viennese physician who 
has visited the latter district at the instance of the 
Daily News, the habits of the natives had made it only 
too probable that the disease would take a firm hold of 
them. Vienna is still free ; but there are a few cases 
at Naples and at Rome, two or three are reported 
from various points in Germany, and from Rotter- 
dam, and there have been some suspicious cases in 
London. None of these, however, are known to be 
of the Asiatic type, and one at least has been proved 
to have had nothing to do with cholera at all. 


THe revolution in Argentina has spread to 
Corrientes, where it appears to have been entirely 
successful. In San Luis and Santa Fé, Federal in- 
tervention has taken place—not, however, under 
conditions so favourable to the insurgents as in the 
province of Buenos Ayres. The present Ministry 
appears to rest upon a coalition of the Union Civica 
and the so-called Nationalist party—in other words, 
between the supporters of General Mitre and of 
General Roca; and it is the latter, be it remembered, 
that furnished the personnel of the corrupt Celman 
régime, against survivals of which in the Provincial 
Governments the present movements are apparently 
directed. It cannot be said, therefore, that the 
prospect of a permanent settlement is altogether 
satisfactory. But the Stock Exchange seems to 
realise that the financial welfare of a country with 
such vast natural resources as Argentina is not 
necessarily bound up with its politics. 


PROFESSOR JEBB has published in 
LITERATURE, etc. pamphlet form the lecture on 
“The Work of the Universities 
for the Nation: Past and Present,” with which he 
welcomed the Extension students to Cambridge on 
the last Saturday of last month. It is a brilliant 
general sketch of the history of the relation of the 
Universities to the nation from the time when they 
rose “in a spontaneous and enthusiastic desire for 
knowledge” down to the present day, when they 
aspire to be “ mother cities of intellectual colonies” 
throughout the land. In dealing with the mediwval 
university, the importance attached to Dialectic as 
a key to the right understanding of theology, and 
the collapse of the intellectual impulse of scholas- 
ticism with the fall of Wyclif, Professor Jebb is on 
interesting, but well-known, ground. He has more 
opportunity fororiginality when he points out how the 
rise of the Colleges sheltered and facilitated the new 
learning which was the product of the Renaissance 
and as much suspected by theologians as new doctrine 
always is. And he makes an effective defence of the 
Universities in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, when they produced a brilliant series of 
scientific men, theologians, and scholars, and when 
Cambridge, at any rate, despite the want of intel- 
lectual stimulus in the earlier part of the eighteenth 
century, set her own house in order, and made 
mathematics chief among her studies. 


AT present there is not much fear that the Uni- 
versities—except now and then in politics—will get 
out of touch with the nation at large. But it is 
eminently desirable that their influence on its 
intellectual life, of which the Extension system is the 
distributing agency, should be increased and made 
permanent; and here, at any rate, we may look to 
State aid without incurring the charge of Socialism. 
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Mr. ABEL Heywoop, the head of the 
well-known firm of publishers at Man- 
chester, had been a notable champion 
of the liberty of printing in the days when opposition 
to the taxes on knowledge was associated with 
Secularism and Chartism, and had been until his 
death an active and valued member of the munici- 
pality of his city. Mr. Alexander Crum had 
represented Renfrewshire in Parliament as a Liberal 
from 1880 to 1885. The Rev. F. Barham Zincke was 
well-known as a genial and popular writer on many 
subjects. He was one of the few Anglican clergy 
who are decided Liberals, and had long been a pillar 
of the Liberal cause in Suffolk, especially in the 
constituency of his stepson, Mr. F. S. Steven- 
son. The Rev. Robert Macdonald, D.D., formerly 
of Blairgowrie, and the Rev. David Thorburn, 
D.D., of South Leith, were distinguished ministers 
of the Free Kirk of Scotland; the former espe- 
cially had a considerable reputation as a preacher, 
and had done much for the financial welfare of his 
Church at its outset. Herr Achilles Thommem was 
a Swiss by birth, who had risen to a high position in 
the Austrian public service, and enjoyed a great 
reputation as a railway engineer. To the Duke of 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha we refer elsewhere. 
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THE CHAMBERLAIN FIASCO. 





JT is difficult to account for a catastrophe so com- 
plete as that which befell Mr. Chamberlain at the 
beginning of the present week. The only reasonable 
mode of explanation that occurs is founded on the 
familiar saw of the Ancients—whom the gods 
wish to destroy they first deprive of reason. Mr. 
Chamberlain is a very clever manand an exceedingly 
adroit tactician. He has more than the common 
share of personal vanity, and he hates, above every- 
thing else, being made ridiculous. He is very 
ambitious, and cannot bear to let a rival get an 
advantage over him. He is extraordinarily vindic- 
tive, and his chief object in life at present is to do 
some injury to Mr. Gladstone. Yet, despite all 
these well-established facts, the Member for West 
Birmingham has not only deliberately brought him- 
self into the middle of the most ridiculous political 
fiasco of the year, but has given valuable assistance 
to Mr. Gladstone in the prosecution of the Home 
Rule Bili. As if this were not enough, he has at 
the same time enabled his rival, Mr. Balfour, to get 
far ahead of him in the leadership of the Unionist 
party, whilst he has himself had to submit 
to as severe a snubbing from that party as 
a statesman could well have received. How 
has it all come about? Men asked them- 
selves this question wonderingly last Monday 
when Mr. Chamberlain was making a clever, malig- 
nant speech amid the mocking jeers of his opponents 
and the chilling silence of his friends. How had 
the Brummagem artillery, with which the leader of 
the Liberal Unionists had so frequently made good 
play on former occasions, suddenly become absolutely 
ineffective? Had Mr. Chamberlain at last been 
found out? or was it that the temper of Parliament 
had undergone a change which ‘made it unequal to 
the acceptance of his barbed and poisoned invective ? 
We are afraid that we cannot answer either of these 
questions in the affirmative. 
the Tory party has not changed; nor, we imagine, 
has that party learned anything about Mr. Chamber- 
lain which it did not know before. All that has 
happened is that Mr. Chamberlain himself has 
allowed his colossal self-conceit to lead him into 
the committal of one of those irretrievable blunders 
which are fatal even to the greatest reputations. 
How it all came about, in fact, was partly shown 
in these pages last week, when we ventured to speak 


The general temper of - 





out regarding the avowed tactics of the Opposition. 
Perhaps we were wrong in ascribing to the Opposi- 
tion as a whole the policy which certain of their 
number had publicly proclaimed. It may be that we 
ought not to have included Mr. Balfour in the same 
condemnation as Mr. Chamberlain. On Monday 
evening, when the dispirited Tory host withdrew 
beaten from the fray, Mr. Balfour seemed par- 
ticularly anxious to let the world understand that 
he was not responsible for the tactics which had 
brought defeat upon them. It is just possible, 
therefore, that the initial blunder which made 
defeat inevitable was Mr. Chamberlain’s alone, 
and that Mr. Balfour had no share in it. Our 
readers will remember what that blunder was. For 
some reason which would be wholly incomprehensi- 
ble in a man of less inordinate vanity, Mr. Chamber- 
lain had seen fit to reveal his proposed plan of 
campaign to certain journalists. The political 
correspondent of the Times made it known th: ough 
the pages of that journal, and the announcement 
was confirmed in the Birmingham newspaper which 
apparently lives for the purpose of trumpeting the 
praises and revealing the mind of its local prophet. 
The purport of the revelation was clear and simple. 
Mr. Chamberlain wished to compel Ministers to 
closure the Report stage of the Home Rule Bill, as 
well as Supply, and he therefore meant to carry on 
the Parliamentary crime of obstruction upon a scale 
of unprecedented magnitude. This was the an- 
nouncement made in journals which are known to 
be devoted to his interests, and it was apparently 
made on the highest possible authority. Why Mr. 
Chamberlain should thus have seen fit to take the 
reporters into his confidence we do not pretend to 
say ; for even a dull person could perceive at once 
that this little bit of self-glorification on the part.of 
the Member for West Birmingham was, to say the 
least of it, extremely indiscreet. At that moment 
the Cabinet had not quite made up its mind as to 
the necessity of using the Closure on the Report 
stage of the Home Rule Bill. Ministers still hoped 
that some kind of reason would be displayed by 
their opponents in their mode of disctssing the 
measure in this stage. But to be forewarned 
by Mr. Chamberlain in. this unmistakable fashion 
was to be forearmed. Mr. Chamberlain had 
declared that he wanted the Closure; and that 
he was determined to force Ministers to apply it. 
That being so, it was obviously to the interest 
of the Government to use the Closure as soon as 
possible. Seeing that it was undoubtedly in the 
power of their opponent to make its use inevitable, 
there was really no object in wasting time before 
accepting the challenge he had thrown down. Ac- 
cordingly at their meetings, on Thursday and Friday 
of last week Ministers took the advice. which we 
amongst others had ventured to tender them, and 
on Friday they announced that they would ask the 
House to bring the Report stage of the Bill toa 
conclusion last night. ‘Thereupon Mr. Chamberlain 
made his second blunder, and a truly ridiculous one 
it was. Forgetting the announcements.of his deter- 
mination to compel Ministers to use the Closure 
which had gone forth through his accredited organs 
in the Press, he sprang to his feet when Mr. Glad- 
stone sat down, and, with the best imitation of a 
towering rage of which he was capable at the 
moment, gave notice of a resolution in which the 
pent-up indignation that filled his bosom at the 
contemplation of this outrage upon the liberties of 
Parliament was allowed free play. The action of 
the Government was denounced as arbitrary, tyran- 
nical, revolutionary, and so forth, and the Queen 
was called upon at once to dissolve Parliament and 
thus put an end to Gladstonian absolutism. What 
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& pity it was that Mr. Chamberlain had himself 
spiked this formidable gun by allowing himself to 
be interviewed by the Press! Having unmasked his 
battery in the Times and the Birmingham Post, how- 
ever, he could hardly expect that his opponents 
would quietly allow themselves to be caught within 
range of his fire. 

And so on Monday, when the Vote of No Con- 
fidence, mutilated it is trae by the stern hand of the 
Speaker, was proposed by Mr. Chamberlain, he found 
that there was literally nobody in the House of 
Commons who cared a brass button about it, or 
about the speech in which he supported it. Even 
the Ashmead Bartletts and Radcliffe Cookes, the 
Bowleses and Boltons, who seized the opportunity of 
airing their eloquence, paid no attention to the 
unfortunate mover of the resolution, and before the 
debate closed he was ruthlessly thrown over by Mr. 
Balfour. The fact was that Mr. Chamberlain’s 
third and greatest mistake was in insisting upon 
moving this resolution himself. He was the last 
man in the House of Commons who ought to have 
done so; for it unfortunately happens that he has a 
record of his own on the question of “the gag” 
which is not calculated to help him when he is in- 
veighing against the use of that weapon. It is barely 
three years, indeed, since he himself set forth a series 
of propositions for extending the use of the Closure 
in the House of Commons, so comprehensive and 
far-reaching in their character that nothing pro- 
posed by Mr. Gladstone will bear comparison with 
them. Sir William Harcourt had the easiest of all 
possible tasks when he preached Mr. Chamberlain’s 
old sermon against Mr. Chamberlain himself. Even 
the Tories could hardly refrain from cheers and 
laughter as the Chancellor of the Exchequer made 
point after point out of Mr. Chamberlain’s writings 
against that gentleman’s speech. It was only on 
the bench devoted to Birmingham and its leader 
that there was a painful silence as the local hero 
was thus uncompromisingly demolished. And so 
ended, in disaster the most complete and humiliation 
the most bitter, the gallant attempt of the Member 
for West Birmingham to turn the gag which he had 
compelled Ministers to use into a weapon against 
them. And the fiasco was chiefly due to Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s own mistakes. Pride has had many a fall 
before, but few assuredly so great as this. 








IN THE HOUSE OF LORDS--AND AFTER. 





EFORE another week has passed the Govern- 
ment of Ireland Bill will have left the House 

of Commons and will have gone to another place. 
We are approaching a very important stage in the 
progress of the Home Rule movement, and an even 
more critical epoch in the history of the House of 
Lords. Nine years have come and gone since the 
last great conflict between the peers and the people. 
On the 3rd of August, 1880, the House of Lords 
rejected by 282 votes against 51 the Compensation 
for Disturbance Bill, a small measure designed to 
give the Irish tenantry a slight and temporary relief 
from capricious eviction. In the following August, 
so great was the impetus given to the land agitation 
by their action, they were forced to consent to a 
measure giving to the Irish tenantry permanent 
fixity of tenure, fair rents, and free sale—in fact, a 
share in the ownership of the soil. On the 6th of 
July, 1884, the House of Lords rejected by 205 votes 
against 146 the County Franchise Bill. Turmoil 
arose in the country, and in the following November 
they were compelled to assent to the extension of 
the franchise, only covering their retreat by a so- 





called compromise which gave to the Democratic 
party, in addition to the franchise, that system 
of single-membered constituencies which had long 
been the ideal of Radicals. Cowed, perhaps, by 
these two successive defeats, influenced partly 
by the fact that a Conservative Government 
was in office, the Lords have not since given any 
serious trouble. But they have not reformed them- 
selves. They remain to-day, as they were in 1880 
and 1883, the representatives only of the most reac- 
tionary section of the landed class—the class which 
has during theintervening years lost the predominance 
which it once enjoyed in the Conservative party in the 
House of Commons. If the Duke of Devonshire speaks 
truly, this narrow, bigoted, and exclusive chamber of 
antiquated reactionaries intends once more to face the 
representatives of the people, and to refuse its assent 
to a reform which was approved by the country after 
seven years of determined controversy, and which 
has been passed by the House of Commons after a 
consideration careful and prolonged beyond any 
other in our legislative records. If this be so, we 
are ready for the fight. We have behind us a party 
which has never yet failed to achieve any task to 
which it seriously set its hand. We have in front 
of us a foe which has never yet succeeded in any 
conflict. The world must indeed have ceased to 
revolve in its accustomed orbit if the House of 
Lords can triumph over the Liberal party. 

Yet though we are ready for the fight, we would 
fain ask the foe to pause. Narrow and bitter though 
most of them are, there must be peers who are Con- 
servative in a wider sense, and who would forbear to 
rush headlong to a disaster which can only end in 
the loss of the privileges of their order and the 
pruning of the property of their class. The Bill we 
send them is no wild measure of revolution. It is a 
Home Rule Bill, but it is cautious and temperate, 
hedged round with every conceivable safeguard which 
moderate statesmanship could suggest. If the Lords 
force us once more to consult the country on the ques- 
tion, they may not look upon its like again. Thesecond 
chamber, with a high property qualification, the tem- 
porary reservation of the land, police, and judiciary, 
the drastic extracts from the essentially anti-Socialistic 
constitution of the United States, are all things which 
British Radicals have assented to, not because they 
think them necessary, not because they like them, but 
because they wish to conciliate the body of opinion 
opposed to Home Rule. Most Liberals believe that 
the continued effective supremacy of the Imperial 
Parliament is by itselfa sufficient protection. Resist- 
ance by the House of Lords, instead of forcing the 
Liberal party to a compromise, irritates it into 
thoroughness. Now is the time for compromise. If 
we are once in the fight we will go through with it. 

And if there be any peers who hug to their 
bosoms the fond delusion that they can keep the 
Home Rule Bill as a buffer against the British 
electors who are clamouring for British reform, we 
ask them, Do they take us for fools? Do they really 
suppose that the Government intend, session after 
session, to allow the whole time of the House of 
Commons to be taken up in discussing the details 
of a Bill which the Lords will throw out in a single 
night in the autumn—a veritable Penelope’s web 
of legislation? Penelope’s suitors were probably 
persons of very moderate intelligence, or they would 
not have been put off by so thin a device. Our sup- 
porters are not inclined to wait, and we do not in- 
tend to keep them waiting. Even during the present 
session we shall send to the House of Lords several 
measures of first-class importance which they dare 
not throw out. The Employers’ Liability Bill will 
be passed. The Equalisation of Rates Bill, which will 
lessen the rates in the East End at the expense of 
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St. George’s and the City, will be passed. And we 
have good hopes for the Parish Councils Bill, which 
will set up in every parish a power greater than the 
parson and the squire. A Bill limiting the hours of 
labour of railway servants has already been passed. 
The harvest is a little short this year, but the grain 
is sound, and the flour is in unusually large pro- 
portion to the chaff. The Home Rule buffer is 
evidently not an absolute buffer at best. It is not 
altogether Bill-proof. 

But next session we must do even better. It is 
clear that if the Government pursue precisely the 
same tactics next session as they have done this, we 
cannot do better. The conduct of the Opposition 
has made some things abundantly plain. The active 
force in their campaign is not Mr. Balfour, who is a 
statesman with some conception, however mistaken, 
of duty to his country, but Mr. Chamberlain, who is 
a disappointed adventurer with no conception of 
duty to any human creature but himself. Under 
this guerilla leadership their only object is to waste 
time, to harry the Government. They add absolutely 
nothing to the wisdom of Parliament. They have 
no thought of improving the Bill or of arriving at 
any compromise on its details. One cannot hope, 
therefore, that the Home Rule Bill would be any 
the better for passing once more through the House 
of Commons. It would either pass unamended or 
marred by the unwary acceptance of amendments 
designed to destroy the Bil), while ninety days of pre- 
cious time (about two-thirds of the ordinary session) 
would have been consumed in useless talk. Why, 
then, pass it again through the House of Commons? 
When next January comes round, there will be no 
doubt of the continued confidence of the House of 
Commons in the policy embodied in this year’s Bill. 
If there be any doubt felt, it can be removed by a 
resolution. Let the Bill then be introduced in 
the House of Lords in the same form in which it is 
rejected by them this autumn. In the meantime 
the House of Commons can be at work preparing 
the way for the inevitable appeal to the country. 

We do not claim to speak with authority in 
putting forward this plan of campaign. Indeed, 
when something of the same sort was recently 
alleged by the Times to be contemplated by the 
Government, a more or less authoritative denial was 
published. It would be obviously improper for the 
Government to publicly formulate a scheme of 
policy based on the hypothesis that the House of 
Lords intends to court destruction by throwing out 
the Home Rule Bill. But we believe we voice the 
considered opinion of most thoughtful Liberals. Nor 
can we doubt that the Irish parties, with the keen 
electoral instinct of their race, will see the necessity 
for some such policy. They’may be assured that their 
allies do not intend to deceive them, or to remove 
Home Rule from the place which it now occupies 
in the forefront of the party programme. 
And if they ask us for a pledge, other than mere 
words, of our earnest straightforwardness, the best 
pledge we can give them will be this :—In settling 
the precedence of British measures for next session 
the Government will choose those which will serve 
the allied parties best in the great fight against the 
Lords. They will especially push forward with 
electoral reform. It is an open secret that Mr. 
Fowler’s Registration Bill was framed moderately— 
some think too moderately—so as to secure general 
support. Inthe present temper of the Opposition 
no such support is forthcoming. The new Bil must 
therefore be a fighting Bill, and not a compromise 
Bill. It must make every lodger a voter, so that 
every man with a home, however humble, will be 
able to record his vote against the House of Lords 
and in favour of Home Rule. And it must be 





accompanied by the other measures of electoral 
reform contained in the Newcastle programme. 








THE COURSE OF THE COAL STRIKE. 





S we write, the greatest strike on record is 
visibly approaching its end—not from any 
action on the part of the’masters, from any triumph 
of organised capital over less organised labour, or, as 
at one time seemed likely, from pressure on the part 
of the trades that cannot work without cheap coal, 
but simply and solely from disorganisation and dis- 
union among the men themselves. The Northum- 
berland men, whose connection with the Federation 
is recent and loose, have not come out atall. The 
Durham men have refused to strike, and have there- 
fore been compelled to retire from the Federation. 
Scotch miners are working (at slightly advanced 
wages, it is true), and thereby increasing the diffi- 
culties of their fellows in the Midlands. American 
coal has definitely come into use on the great trans- 
atlantic liners, and perhaps has come to stay; and 
German and Belgian: coal has, for the first time 
in history, been seriously in competition with 
English for the supply of our mercantile marine 
in the Far East. But the death-blow to the strike 
has been given by the events in Wales. From the 
first it has been clear that the Welsh mimers and 
the hauliers—technically, at any rate—were wrong. 
The former had thrown over their sliding scale, and 
both classes had broken their specific contracts of 
service. But they were not unanimous, and their 
divisions have done more than anything else 
to kill the strike. For a day or twe, indeed, it 
seemed as if we had suddenly reverted to a much 
earlier and more barbarous stage of industrial 
warfare than that which is now usually averted by 
sliding scales and settled by arbitration. But the 
attempted invasions of Ebbw Vale have resulted in 
the complete repulse of the invading force. The 
threatened night march of Sunday or Monday was 
postponed till Tuesday, and then was a miserable 
fiasco. It is partly ludicrous and partly pathetic, 
that account of the little band that marched by night 
on Ebbw Vale, accompiinied by a chief constable 
sending on notice of their approach in advance; how 
everywhere they found preparations against disorder; 
how, at last, the majority of those who were still 
faithful declined to cross two mountains to reach 
their goal; and how a miserable, drenched, exhausted 
remnant straggled on to beg bread in the early 
morning among the people they had come to subdue. 
The march on Swansea on Wednesday was less 
uncomfortable, but, owing to the action of the 
authorities, quite as fraitless. Object-lessons of 
that kind are the most effectual of all means to 
destroy the public sympathy, without which no great 
strike can possibly succeed. The South Wales’ 
strikers are still standing out, and more disorder is 
likely both there and in the Midlands, and the 
distress is becoming acute. But there can be no 
doubt as to the ultimate result. 
As matters stand, then, the Midlands are almost 
alone. The Miners’ Federation has made proposi- 
tions which, though they involve a certain amount 
of concession, will probably not be entertained, and 
its chief supporters will presently be driven back to 
work by the competition of the seceders from their 
league. The weather itself, too, has fought against 
the providers of house coal. We are not surprised 
at the result; and we cannot affect to regret it. 
A vast coal strike is the greatest of all dangers 
to the just claims of all other labour in England 





and to the manufacturing supremacy which— 
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pace the Fair Traders—is not at all likely to dis- 
appear just yet. We have no State mines, as in 
Germany, which might be made into models of 
scientific and harmonious working, and stand apart 
in an emergency from the ordinary disputes of 
masters and men. The vast organisation of 
workers contemplated, but not yet secured, 
by the Miners’ Federation might make common 
cause with the employers—normally in a conspiracy, 
as Adam Smith remarked; to keep up prices, and 
usually much better organised than their men-—-and 
80 raise prices at the expense of the general public. 
The Miners’ Federation openly avows that prices 
ought to depend on wages. It is whispered that 
there have been indications in South Wales that 
a combination of the kind has almost been formed. 
Such a combination is Protectionism, naked and 
unashamed. If coalowners and workmen may 
combine to raise profits and earnings at the expense 
of the general public, why may not landowners, 
farmers, and labourers combine to raise the price of 
agricultural produce in the only effectual way—by 
cutting off foreign competition with the help of 
the State? In coal it so happens that we are the 
largest holders, and therefore nearly, but not quite, 
control the markets of the world. But this dces not 
give the producers the moral right to combine to 
demand monopoly prices, and to cripple industry as 
it is being crippled in Scotland, and would be crippled 
if the miners had had their way in South Wales. In 
an unexampled depression of trade like the present 
the miners must take their share of the general mis- 
fortunes, We cannot have the new spirit of ethical 
reform which the growth of Socialism in the widest 
sense is to bring about allotted to the use of employers 
alone, or so diffused among the workmen as to leave 
only the miners uncleansed. 

At the same time we admit, as we have before 
admitted, that much remains to be said on both 
sides. Mr. Ben Tillett, for instance, has given the 
explanation in the Westminster Gazette of Monday 
why the miners’ representatives refused arbitration. 
They had no authority, he says, to accept it without 
full inquiry as to the wishes of the men, and the 
masters refused to give the details which would 
have made the inquiry possible. They only gave 
vague generalities. But the statements of the men, 
and of Mr. Ben Tillett himself, have been equally 
vague and more rhetorical. If labour disputes—as 
the best friends of industrial peace desire—are to 
be simply conducted as a business affair between 
employers and employed, there is no room for 
rhetoric, or demonstrations, or night marches, or 
public sympathy. If all these things are to remain 
to support the cause of the employed, the public 
must be enabled to judge of the facts. 

It is significant that the present crisis 
has produced a sudden revival of interest in Con- 
servative circles in the Labour Disputes Bill 
which was introduced by the Government long ago, 
and has been persistently blocked ever since 
by Conservative members, in particular by Sir John 
Gorst. We do not know what share obstructive 
tendencies have had in producing this revival of 
interest. But we hope it will bear fruit. The Labour 
Commission has done nothing but issue a number of 
excellent blue-books and digests containing valuable 
information which does not bear directly on the 
present dispute. The machinery provided by the 
Bill would at least have enabled the public to form 
a judgment as to the rights of the case, and brought 
public opinion to bear (as in the dockers’ strike) on 
whichever side was visibly in the wrong. The 
struggle is nearly over now, but the men mean to 
renew it at an early date—when the Miners’ Federa- 
tion is reorganised. By that time, if the Ministry 








had their way, a tribunal could be formed, which, if 
it did not put an end to the difficulty directly, might 
at least do so indirectly by the pressure of public 
opinion. But, in the present temper of the Opposi- 
tion, we suppose we shall have to wait for that 
tribunal until after the next General Election. 





LEGAL REFORM IN EXTREMIS. 





\ THAT has become of legal reform, once a 

not unimportant part of the Liberal pro- 
gramme? The overworked House of Commons has 
had no time this Session to think of it. The 
Ministers have, one and all, done their best to legis- 
late for their own departments. To the exceptional 
character of the Session, and not want of goodwill 
on their part, is due any failure in their performance. 
But in the House of Lords, where is plenty of 
leisure, what has been done? ‘The answer does not 
bear out the notion that the House of Lords is 
invaluable for promoting measures not likely to 
command popular support, or convince one that it is 
well the Minister of Justice, unlike the heads of 
other departments of State, should always be in that 
House. Little has been done, little attempted. To 
be sure, there are a few remanets from last Session ; 
such as the Bill for consolidating the law as to the 
sale of goods. The House of Lords has read 
a third time a Bill intended to facilitate the framing 
of new Rules of Court. It suggests a few useful 
changes—e.g., it restricts the present almost bound- 
less right of appeal in interlocutory matters. But, 
as a whole, it is timid and limited. It passes by 
many pressing difficulties; it is a confession of 
inability to cut or untie the real knots; and the 
rules made under it are likely to be much less useful 
than the decision to establish in London a central 
County Court wherein may be tried cases “‘ remitted ” 
from the High Court. There was an excellent oppor- 
tunity for dealing in a comprehensive fashion with the 
whole system of our Judicature and basing it on 
rational lines. The opportunity is not to be used. 
We are to have one more addition to the many 
peddling measures of law reform which encumber the 
Statute Book without benefiting the public. Before 
the House of Lords has been one really valuable 
measure—the Land Transfer Bill. But it is to be 
feared that, having only just reached the House of 
Commons, it will not come safely into port. It is not 
all that could be wished. It is tramed in too 
timid a spirit. It does not say in clear terms, 
“On and after such a day registration of title on 
sale to land shall be compulsory.” It merely 
authorises the issuing of an Order-in-Council declar- 
ing that this shall be done in particular districts. 
Still it is, in the main, what reformers have long 
desired. It is an attempt to get rid of the cumbrous 
system of conveyancing which, for the profit of a 
class, has been continued long after it had been 
condemned. The Bill gives power to require regis- 
tration of title on Sale. It creates a fund for 
compensation in cases—pretty sure to be rare—where 
an error is made in the register, or a wrong entry 
is procured by fraud. It provides for the devolu- 
tion of the real estate to the personal representative. 
Above all, it recognises the principle that a merely 
“ possessory title’? may at any time be registered. 
We should have been glad to see in the Bill 
evidence of greater faith in the principle of registra- 
tion of title. But the virulence of the attacks upon 
it by people interested in the maintenance of the 
present system is one of the best proofs that it will 
not be entirely useless, if the efforts before which 
Lord Halsbury bowed be not too much for Lord 
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Herschell. But he needs much more support than 
he is getting, if he is to stand firm against pressure 
not the less strong because insidious and indirect. 
In the proceedings of the Incorporated Law 
Society, the annual addresses of their Presidents and 
the reports of their Committees for some years back, 
there has been ample evidence of their dread of such 
a measure becominglaw. No pains have been spared 
to discredit and defeat it; and the agitation still 
goes on. We venture to predict that at the annual 
meeting this autumn the President’s address will 
mainly consist of denunciations of this evil thing. It 
is to be noted, we are sorry to say, that some of the 
arguments used by the advocates of the profession 
have led astray people who ought to know better. 
Many excellent Liberals have come to suppose that 
the case for registration of title has been weakened 
by recent legislation. They have been silenced by 
such statements as this: “The cry about regis- 
tration is antiquated. There might have been 
reason in the complaint against the present 
system when people could not foretell the 
amount of the law charges on the buying of an 
estate or the taking of a house. Since 1881 that 
grievance is gone. By turning to the rules and 
scales under the Solicitors’ Remuneration Act, 
anyone may see,in form simple and concise, the 
legal charges upon such transactions. The statutory 
ad valorem scales have done away with this ambi- 
guity.”’ Have they lessened the cost of transfer? 
Is the lawyer’s commission on sele less than it was ? 
By no means. It is notorious that under these 
scales, purely routine transactions, such as a 
fairly intelligent clerk could see through without 
assistance or advice from his principal, may be 
loaded with heavy charges. Owing probably to the 
simplification of conveyancing, it is much less 
common than it was to consult counsel. A clerk with 
a moderate salary does in most solicitors’ offices what 
a barrister once did; and even when the common 
forms of the office are not in point, and 
counsel is instructed to settle an instrument a little 
out of the way, his fees are not what they once 
were. In one case—not an extraordinary one—the 
solicitor’s charges amounted to about seventy pounds, 
of which counsel’s fees represented about five to ten 
guineas. Often, when the charges are larger, there 
is nothing for counsel, and the solicitor’s “out of 
pockets ” are only the stamp and a few shillings for 
parchment and postage. The prime cost of the 
solicitor’s wares is generally less than it was; the 
cost to the public, under the statutory scales, is, we 
fear, greater. As is usually the case when an ad 
valorem scale payable by the public is fixed, it has been 
found much too high. The charges on small pro- 
perties—the vendor’s solicitor getting £20 per £100 
up to £1,000—are a heavy tax, and the commission 
on large properties is generally out of proportion to 
the services rendered. If ever the scale be revised, 
care will be taken, we trust, to see that the interests 
of the public are better protected than they were 
when it was first framed. While the charges remain 
as they are, there is not the slightest pretence for 
saying that the evils which gave rise to the demand 
for transfer by registrations of title are at an end. 
Establish a system of land transfer on the lines 
of the Government Bill, and there may not be at 
once economy; but, sooner or later, when “ posses- 
sory titles’ ripen, as they must by the mere lapse of 
time, into perfect titles, the result must be a large 
reduction in the costs of conveyancing. Already 
under the imperfect Act of 1875 there is a change 
for the better. During the last three years was 
registered a greater value of land than during the 
preceding fourteen years. People are beginning to 


discover that they can themselves, under that Act, 





without legal assistance carry through a sale at a 
very small cost. The passing of the new measure 
would in a few years work a revolution in convey- 
ancing. This the opponents of the Bill well know, and 
they will succeed in their attempts to defeat it unless 
the Liberal party wakes up to its duty in this respect. 
It would be lamentable if Lord Herschell’s term of 
office were even less distinguished for legal reforms 
than Lord Halsbury’s. But that marvellous, almost 
incredible, result may come to pass if the former 
does not get from all Liberals the moral momentum 
necessary to carry, in spite of interested opposition, 
much-needed measures of law reform. 








THE NEW FRENCH CHAMBER. 





{AVE for one great blot on the reputation of the 
)_) electorate—which we deplore, but do not wonder 
at in the least—the General Election in France has 
turned out better than the warmest friends of the 
Republic had ventured to hope. There are 164 
second ballots: but the general result is sufficiently 
clear. The one regrettable feature is that the men 
of Panama and M. Daniel Wilson have been 
elected, generally by large majorities. The fact 
is—as we indicated last week—that the Panama 
scandals have been so exploited by the avowed 
enemies of the Parliamentary régime as to make it 
seem that support of a Panamist was only an em- 
phatic method of upholding the cause of law and 
order. The aims of the apostles of purity 
have been so obvious that the scandals have not, 
as it turns out, bewildered the electors, but only 
deafened and disgusted them. It is only natural 
that the reaction which has defeated MM. Delahaye 
and Drumonat, which has driven MM, Andrieux and 
Paul Derouléde to retire from public life in disgust, 
which has endangered the redoubtable M. de Cas- 
sagnac in his own stronghold, and reduced the 
Boulangist party from thirty-five in the last Chamber 
to about six in the next, should also have taken 
the regrettable and reprehensible form of returning 
MM. Rouvier and Jules Roche, for instance, by 
large majorities, and finally whitewashing M. Daniel 
Wilson. It is pleasanter to notice that M. Joseph 
Reinach, the innocent vietim of a relationship and a 
name, is returned by a majority of about two to one, 
and that M. Clémenceau—despite his unfortunate 
association with Cornelius Herz and the hostility of 
what has been called the “one national newspaper 
of France ’’—is very likely to triumph in the Var. 
After all, even the most flagrant of the Panamist 
successes have a parallel in the history of the most 
respectable of American cities. For years after the 
War of Secession—as Mr. Bryce has told us—the 
aristocracy of Philadelphia supported a municipal 
government which was almost openly corrupt. because 
it happened to be Republican and Protectionist, and 
to vote the Democratic ticket seemed to be disloyal 
to party and the interests of industry, if not to the 
Union. Next time French politics are to be cleansed 
and disinfected the work had better be undertaken 
by men with cleaner hands, and no taint of reaction 
or revolution. 

The general result otherwise, so far as we know 
it, confirms, on the whole, our forecast of last week. 
In some respects things are better than we had 
ventured to hope. Orthodox Republicanism has 
penetrated into some of the departments hitherto the 
strongest fortresses of reaction. It has captured the 
Ille-et-Vilaine, the Loire Inférieure, part of Finistére 
—but the hill country of Brittany remains Mon- 
archist—secured fresh seats in Normandy and La 
Vendée, and even threatened M. Paul de Cas- 
sagnac’s ascendency in the Gers. The unholy 
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alliance between Socialists, Boulangists, and 
Catholics which returned Karl Marx’s cosmopolitan 
son-in-law, M. Pablo Lafargue, at Lille last year 
is broken up. He may probably be defeated at the 
second ballot. The revolutionary Socialists, who had 
been so confident, gain little or nothing. Jules Guesde, 
indeed, is elected in one division at Lille; but it is a 
gain to have an authoritative representative of the 
creed in the Chamber. But their most striking failure 
is at Carmaux, where M. Calvignac, the Socialist 
Mayor and occasion of the strike, is beaten by Baron 
Reille, the late manager of the company and the 
representative of capitalist tyranny, by about three to 
one. On the other hand, the Radicals gain somewhat, 
and have many of them a distinctly Socialist tinge. 
M. Goblet, the ex-Prime Minister, is more than half a 
Socialist,and his majority over M. Yves Guyot— whose 
book, as we said last week, though containing much 
that is excellent, contains also some of the weakest 
Individualist arguments of the Manchester School— 
is not the least striking item of election news. The 
“ Rallied ”’ converts whom the Pope has driven to 
the Republican fold have done less well*than we 
thought. M. de Man, the militant Catholic and 
Christian Socialist, loses his seat in Brittany ; M. Piou 
and other leaders disappear; and it may be said 
generally that political considerations have triumphed 
over personal, which is a proof, on the whole, of the 
satisfactory political education of the French elec- 
torate. Faith in a creed and a system is better than 
faith in men. 

The next Chamber, then, will contain a large 
majority of orderly, orthodox Republicans with a 
distinctly Conservative tinge, leavened probably by 
experienced members in a greater degree than was 
expected, with no very definite programme, but 
with a common desire for business-like procedure 
and useful legislation, and with a Radical-Socialist 
minority which will be sufficiently vociferous to give 
them a reason for cohesion. In such a majority it 
ought to be possible to find the materials for a 
stable body of Ministerialists. It ought also to be 
possible to give some consideration to the claims of 
the Catholics—we do not mean to repeal the laws 
of which they complain, but to avoid giving them 
further grievances, and perhaps to relax a little 
the rigour of the military service of seminarists. 
Two dangers, indeed, are inherent in the composi- 
tion of this majority. It may prove more 
“clerical”’ than it seems; and, what is much 
worse, it may be ready to support the questionable 
colonial enterprises on which French financiers and 
some politicians, including the present Cabinet, have 
set their hearts, and which patriots, in France as 
elsewhere, are too ready to back up. Just as a great 
mass of worthy, solid, sober Englishmen in 1876-78 
did not reprove the excesses of Jingoism or disavow 
Lord Beaconsfield’s policy because they thought 
British interests were bound up with both, so it may 
be with the mass of the Chamber, which represents 
sober, propertied, bourgeois Republican France. 
And both for our own nation and for the peace of 
Europe, no less than for France herself, this may 
prove a very serious danger indeed. 








FINANCE, 





HE public, we are glad to say, have taken to 
heart the lessons of recent experience, and are 
doing little or nothing upon the Stock Exchange. 
There is a certain amount of investment in securities 
that have fallen greatly of late, but those who are 
buying have the means of paying for what they 
purchase. There is next to no speculation. This 
is as it should be, for it is only too likely that 





the remainder of the year will be troubled and 
depressed. The coal strike may not end soon, 
trade is thrown out of gear, railway earn- 
ings are seriously falling off, and the agricultural 
classes are suffering from the consequences of the 
long drought. In Spain everyone is expecting a 
break-down very soon. Upto the present the Govern- 
ment has been enabled to pay its way by constant 
borrowing in France; but if money becomes scarce 
and dear, as is only too probable, the Paris bankers 
may refuse to go on lending, and if that happens 
there must be a crash. In Italy matters are going 
from bad to worse. Elsewhere there is a growing 
searcity of money. The Imperial Bank of Germany 
and the Bank of the Netherlands have both raised 
their rates of discount to 5 per cent. The cholera, 
the bad harvests, and the political dangers ahead are 
all weighing heavily upon the Bourses. In India the 
closing of the mints has greatly checked exports, and 
yet has not enabled the India Council to sell its drafts 
at good prices. Just at first the rise in the rupee 
stimulated exports from Lancashire, but now it is 
said that orders previously given are being counter- 
manded. In Australia there isextreme depression,and, 
as was to be expected, commercial firms are failing 
every now and then. In Argentina the political 
troubles continue. Apparently the Radicals on the 
one side and General Roca and his followers on the 
other are preparing fora final struggle. In the United 
States there are hardly any signs of improvement as 
yet. Of course, the large amounts of gold received 
from Europe have strengthened the banks, but, on 
the other hand, distrust is as widespread as ever. 
There is a high premium upon all kinds of currency, 
and hoarding is very general. This week it is con- 
fidently predicted that Congress will repeal the 
Sherman Act; but last week it was equally confidently 
said that it would not do so. All the statements 
made are little more than guesswork, and nobody 
can say what will ultimately be done. Wherever 
we look, then, we see causes of anxiety, and nowhere 
is there evidence of real recovery. After a while, of 
course, things will right themselves; but in the 
meantime it will be wise of investors to be very 
cautious how they buy. 

As was generally expected, the Directors of the 
Bank .of England on Thursday raised their rate of 
discount from 4 per cent, to 5 per cent. At the end 
of last week the withdrawals of gold for America 
were exceedingly large, but at the beginning of this 
week they fell off again, while a moderate amount 
of the metal was received from the Continent. 
Although, therefore, most discount houses and bill- 
brokers expected the change in the rate, some 
thought it likely that it would be put off for 
another week or two. The careful observer, how- 
ever, was convinced that the Directors saw 
the necessity for prompt action. Of course, the 
step taken will not prevent withdrawals for the 
United States, if the great capitalists there have 
the means of obtaining the metal. But it may pre- 
vent loans being made here to banks, insurance 
companies, railway companies, and the like, and 
thus indirectly it may lessen the withdrawals. 
But the main object, no doubt, of the Bank of 
England is to attract gold from the Continent. 
The Bank of France is putting every possible 
obstacle in the way of those who wish to take 
gold from it; but if money becomes really dear 
here, the gold will come in the necessary amounts. 

The price of silver rose on Wednesday to 34{d. per 
ounce, there being an exceedingly good demand 
for India, China, and the Straits Settlements, but 
declined a farthing next day. On the other hand, 
the India Council was unable to sell any of its bills 
or telegraphic transfers on Wednesday. It offered 
as usual 40 lakhs of rupees. The applications, how- 
ever, were so small, and the prices offered so un- 
satisfactory, that it made no allotment. Naturally 
the official classes in India are urging the Council to 
raise a sterling loan in London for the purpose of 
avoiding selling its bills and transfers at low prices. 
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But that would be a very mistaken course, for 
it would add to the amount that would have 
to be sold next year, and so would make the 
position worse than ever. The wisest course is 
for the Council to sell at the best prices it can get. 
The Indian Government this week has redressed the 
grievances of its European servants by undertaking 
to allow those servants to remit money to Europe at 
the rate of 1s. 6d. per rupee. If the rate in the 
market is lower, the Government will make good the 
difference ; but no servant can remit on those condi- 
tions more than £1,000 in one year. The servants 
are dissatisfied, thinking that the rate is too low; but 
in our opinion they will act wisely to accept without 
question the concession made to them. 








SUICIDE AND THE PRESS. 





N R. WILLIAM ARCHER has been writing in 

the Daily Chronicle an apologia for suicide as 
a means of evading the payment of one’s debt to the 
world; and Mr. Richard Le Gallienne has been 
replying to him with much earnestness of purpose 
and mingling of metaphors. It is not for us to say 
whether the correspondence in our contemporary on 
this old subject of controversy is spontaneous and 
honest, or merely an ingenious editorial attempt to 
“boom ” another silly-season sensation. If it be the 
latter, then we think that the Daily Chronicle has 
done an evil service not only to the press, but to its 
own wide circle of readers. It is a good thing doubt- 
less for the enterprising newspaper manager to hit 
upon a topic which is certain to attract that ill- 
informed portion of the community which goes 
under the name of the general public. But the 
aforesaid manager has certain duties to discharge to 
himself and to his readers that even override the 
necessity under which he lies of “ making a hit.” 
There are certain topics that are not suited for the 
weak digestion and crude imagination of the general 
public. There are certain restraints which every 
publicist who respects himself must be content 
to submit to, unless he wishes to become, not a 
blessing, but a curse to those to whom he makes 
his appeal. In all seriousness we say that it is 
not a seemly thing to get up a controversy 
on such a question as that of the lawfulness 
of suicide in a journal which has readers of every 
class, and which undoubtedly has among its sup- 
porters a fair proportion of those weak-minded, 
muddle-headed creatures who contribute so largely 
to the number of suicides in any given year. If, 
therefore, the editor of the Daily Chronicle has 
simply employed two practised writers to start a 
disputation upon this very grave question in order 
to attract readers to his paper during the sultry 
months of autumn, we hold that he has forgotten 
both the dignity and the duties of the position he 
fills, and that in the search for a lucky hit in 
journalistic sensationalism he has done a grave 
injury to society. 

But, as we are in ignorance of the real motives 
of the editor, we prefer to treat the letters which he 
has published @ propos of the suicide of one Ernest 
Clark as genuine and spontaneous productions. 
That being so, we are constrained to regard them 
as essays of more than ordinary silliness. A young 
man who had—to use a rough bit of American 
slang—“ bit off more than he could chew” in the 
shape of mental culture, put an end to his useless 
life the other day in a London railway station. 
Before doing so he wrote a letter, distinctly intended 
for publication, to the editor of the Daily Chronicle, in 
which he set forth his justification for theact of which 
he was about to be guilty. There was nothing new 
in this precious document, and certainly nothing 
that was either striking or touching. Its author 
manifestly believed that he had produced something 
very beautiful and poetical, and there can be no 
doubt that he relished beforehand the sensation 





which the publication of his effusion would cause in 
the silly public mind. As a matter of fact, his letter of 
apology was a piece of turgid rubbish, through every 
line of which the writer’s personal vanity obtruded 
itself offensively. He had not been appreciated as 
he deserved to be by the great outer world—the 
great outer world which, as a matter of fact, knew 
nothing of his existence—and so he had resolved to 
leave it, contemptuously shaking its dust from off 
his feet and going out into the darkness without 
waiting for the summons of the Master. The editor 
of the Daily Chronicle would have done well to 
have suppressed this foolish and mischievous docu- 
ment, instead of making it the peg on which to hang 
a score of other letters hardly less foolish, and, per- 
haps, still more mischievous. Mr. Ernest Clark, as 
every coroner and most physicians could have told 
the editor, was after all a suicide of the most 
ordinary type. There was no cry of divine despair 
in the artificial maunderings he emitted on the brink 
of the grave. There was only the evidence of a 
monstrous egotism and a diseased vanity. Yet has 
the sorry creature, by the unfortunate action of the 
editor of the Chronicle, been converted into a kind 
of hero, whose example will doubtless in due time be 
followed by others of his class. There are always 
amongst us a certain number of weak-minded per- 
sons whose vanity is so abnormal that they are 
ready to pay any price in order to create a mo- 
mentary sensation or achieve a brief notoriety. 
What a pity it is that any class of journalists 
amongst us should be ready to minister to the morbid 
instincts of these miserable beings, and in doing so 
to lure them on the road to destruction! Has the 
editor of the Daily Chronicle never heard of the 
effect produced upon ‘certain minds by reading the 
descriptions of particular diseases in medical books? 
Does he know nothing of that peculiar form of 
hysteria which manifests itself in the imitation of 
crimes of abnormal wickedness the details of which 
have been given in full in the newspapers? He will 
plead, of course, for the freedom of the press—a 
noble and sacred thing in whose name a thousand 
crimes have been committed. But he cannot be sure 
that he has no cranks, no hysterical subjects, no vain 
or diseased minds with a bias towards suicide among 
his readers ; and, unless he were assured of this fact, 
he had no more justification for introducing this 
discussion upon suicide to a mixed popular audience 
than for making any other form of mental or 
physical disease a subject of disputation for the 
general reader. 

We are not going to follow Mr. Archer and Mr. 
Le Gallienne in what we venture to describe as their 
word-spinning regarding the ethics of suicide. It is 
a subject which is distinctly favourable to “ fine 
writing” and the use of the Dictionary of Quota- 
tions; and it is accordingly one which exactly suits 
some writers. The suicidal mania manifests itself, 
like other manias, in a hundred different forms, more 
or less insidious. The one thing that may be safely 
predicated regarding it, is that it is never found 
where a man suspects that he is suffering from it; 
and we may therefore feel a confident anticipation 
that our peace of mind will not be disturbed on some 
dismal future day by the announcement that Mr. 
William Archer has laid violent hands upon himself. 
Of the theological aspects of the question we may 
leave others to speak. Its utilitarian side we decline 
absolutely to discuss. Serious men may consider 
that side in their own minds, but only fools rush 
into print to announce their conclusions to the world. 
It is far better that those who have to say anything 
about suicide in consequence of this death of Ernest 
Clark and the efforts of his literary resurrection-men 
to keep him alive, should confine themselves to one 
obvious truth. That is, that suicide, where it is not 
the act of an irresponsible being, is the act of a 
coward. In the whole category of crime there is no 
deed which speaks so strongly of the moral cowardice 
of the criminal asthis. Whether it be to escape from 
the pangs of wounded vanity or the tortures of a 
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decayed tooth that a man or woman “jumps the 
life to come,” it is a cowardly flight from ills to 
which the whole human race is subject, and which 
every man and woman who deserves the name 
should be prepared to face with equanimity. There 
is, in truth, no chapter in our social history which 
opens to the vision a lower depth of human mean- 
ness and cowardice than,which records the stories 
of our suicides. We do not speak of those who 
under prolonged stress of starvation or despair 
have laid hands upon themselves; but of the 
ordinary suicide, of whom Clark was a fair sample, 
who flies from the world because he finds a 
crumpled rose-leaf in his couch. Behind him he 
leaves the shame, the pain, the reproach he 
was too cowardly to bear for himself—leaves 
it to be borne by others whom he has perchance pro- 
fessed to love. For him the rest, the peace, the 
silence of the Great Darkness; for others the toil, 
the privation, and the unending strife which it 
should have been his to share with them! And 
then, when the coward has fled away into the void, 
we find journalists giving publicity to his lying 
excuses for his own meanness, or sitting down to 
discuss his “ reasons” for the selfish and contemptible 
act of which he has been guilty. When the press 
can find no better topic than this with which to 
tickle the ears of its readers, its mission must be 
surely atanend. The heart of the public, we trust, 
will always show itself tender towards those whose 
diseased minds have misled them to a shameful act; 
but to the suicide who takes his life with his eyes 
open, and his faculties unimpaired, only one senti- 
ment is due—the sentiment of a profound and in- 
extinguishable disgust for a cowardice so abject and 
a selfishness so cruel. 








TROPICAL LONDON. 


—-- + 


JHILOSOPHERS who believe that virtue depends 
on climate, and that habit is a creature of the 
thermometer, must regret that an interesting ex- 
periment in British ethics has been so transient. 
The excessive heat which sat upon these islands for 
some days threatened us with a physical and moral 
revolution; but it was too brief to make any per- 
manent impression on the panoply of custom in 
which the Englishman is encased. A shrewd French 
observer has lately contrasted the formalism of the 
English people with the simple, unaffected gaiety of 
the Italians. Our joys and sorrows are as carefully or- 
ganised as our local government; we weep by signal 
and laugh in platoons. This passion for regulation 
rules our daily lives, till our boasted liberty is a 
servitude of routine. Our children are drilled in 
emotions proper to their station, and a Sunday-school 
which sings “O let us be joyful” shows how a 
heavenly choir can be turned into a caucus. The 
Italian who pulsates in every fibre with the exuber- 
ance of existence is held up as a warning against 
that hysteria which is common to inferior races, 
including all foreigners. He is a child of the sun; 
his heart is ripened like the grape, and the blood 
rushes through his veins till his extremities are 
aglow with an _ irresponsible excitement which 
may lead to embraces or a _ sudden thrust 
with a knife. To the sedate eye of the formal 
Englishman he is rather like a wooden doll 
with a vigorous piece of string running through 
its middle; but he might retort that this is 
the characteristic mechanism of British etiquette, 
which is a very lugubrious puppet, working its limbs 
with a slow, majestic dulness, and wholly incapable 
of a good spontaneous kick. A self-conscious respect- 
ability broods over our society, like the presiding 
genius of the “ Dunciad.” Is it Puritanism, or is it the 
moist and frigid climate, which envelopes our nation 
in a morbid vapour of spleen, and makes us distrust- 
ful of the smallest originality of costume? If we had 
—not a short spell of fierce heat—but a succession 





of “ Lusitanian summers,” would the British grape 
grow fat, and send a generous tide of ichor through 
the national arteries? Would the Englishman 
relax that grim deportment which endears him to 
strangers, and which makes him on his travels a 
trophy and colossal bust of insular arrogance? 
There is a story of a lively lady of the South who, 
observing a tall and motionless British figure in 
the midst of an animated scene in a Continental 
town, asked what that obelisk was intended to 
commemorate. Weare not famous for our sculpture 
in this country; but the Englishman abroad is an 
excellent specimen of a forbidding kind of statuary. 

Matthew Arnold, who knew his countrymen well 

—too well for the public self-esteem—said that they 
needed “ expansion,” meaning the love of liberty as 
opposed to “a benevolent rational absolutism.” The 
indignant Briton may say: “If we have not a love 
of liberty, who has?” The worthy man does not 
perceive the point of Arnold’s satire. We suffer from 
an absolutism which is neither benevolent nor rational. 
We prate about freedom while we are the serfs of a 
tyrannousdecorum. In ordinary seasons what would 
be the social status of a man who sheltered his head 
from the sun beneath the expanse of a Panama hat? 
A year ago what would have been said of a caller 
who appeared in a drawing-room without a waist- 
coat? The ladiesof the company would have retreated, 
probably in hysterics; the men would have looked 
out of the window for a while, and then retired 
with all the offended dignity of immaculate black 
cloth. Left alone with his hostess, a lady of 
great energy and decision, the culprit would have 
been requested to cover himself with the hearthrug, 
while he listened to society's farewell. The decree 
of exile would have fallen on his ears: “ Never more 
be cavalier of mine!” Quitting the house, he would 
have met the suspicious glare of a constable, and 
had a member of the National Vigilance Committee 
been passing, the guardianship of public virtue 
would have been alert and resentful. Expansion 
may disdain waistcoats, but the social absolutism 
was inexorable till we had a week or ten days with 
the thermometer inthe eighties. To the historian of 
our manners this particular August must be as famous 
as the Thermidor of the Sansculottes. For a brief 
space there was a perfect orgie of freedom, in which 
we cast aside our braces and wore the sash of 
fraternity and equality. The fall of the Bastille 
was scarcely more momentous than the fall of the 
“chimney-pot” hat. The foreigner in St. James's 
Street must have thought that anarchy had broken 
out. Men streamed from the clubs clad no longer 
in that chain-mail of feudalism, the frock-coat, but 
arrayed in disintegrating flannels. The polished 
leather, which is the patent of an artificial nobility, 
had given place to the canvas-shoes of chaos. St. 
James's was transformed into the Rue St. Jacques, 
and the stranger might have expected to see 
libations to liberty flowing in the smoking-room, 
and to hear heated declamations against the 
dynasty. To the tailors this must have been 
the Reign of Terror. Suppose the climate had 
changed; suppose that cloth had been finally de- 
posed by alpaca! Were there anxious consultations 
in Savile Row; and did the friends of an eminent 
designer of fashion-plates apprehend that he would 
his quietus make with a pair of scissors? Was the 
Serjeant-at-Arms uneasy at the spectacle of so 
many sashes in the House of Commons, lest he 
should find them stuck full of weapons in defiance 
of the Pistols Bill? But there was scarcely time to 
speculate on the probable influence of the tempera- 
ture on national life and character before the revolu- 
tion was over; the Bourbons of braces were re- 
stored, and the absolutist waistcoat resumed its 
swaddling sway. 

Nowthis is a grievousdisappointment to everyman 
who is interested insocial evolution,and who is espec- 
ially eager to see whether stressof climate can remould 
the typical Briton, making him change his skin as 
well as hisraiment. There was evidently a suspicion 
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of this in the minds of the stalwarts who clung to 
black coat and tall hat in the most sweltering 
moments. They said to themselves, no doubt, 
“This is a conspiracy against the British majority. 
It is designed to melt our solid front against treason 
and anarchy, to gerrymander us into gelatine. If 
Britons are never to be slaves, now is the time to 
show that we will not allow our character to be 
dissolved in Celtic gases.” Probably these heroes 
are now congratulating themselves on their stubborn 
resistance to the heat; but experimental science has 
reason to complain. It seemed as if we had got our 
Briton into the crucible at last, and that he might 
come out of it with attractive manners, with a supple 
mind, with a capacity for understanding some point 
of view besides his own, with the perception that 
he does not monopolise the civilisation of the universe, 
with a healthy dislike of cant, with some natural 
grace—in a word, without the regimental stiffness 
which makes him the inmate of the social sentry- 
box. There is no such blessed result; but the 
sultry time may come when, as an enthusiastic re- 
former suggests, Englishmen will drop their hats 
and cease to cut their hair, and when it will be 
a virtue to “ go bareheaded and carry an umbrella.” 
If the thermometer should be inspired to this 
achievement we may see the moral unbending 
of the Briton, and the fashioning of him to gracious 
as well as peremptory uses. He may become less 
like a policeman and more like Apollo. We have 
nothing to console us save this agreeable fantasy, for 
the tangible bequests of the heat are merely a 
collection of straw hats and an alarming increase in 
the population of wasps. 








THE TRIUMPH OF YORKSHIRE. 


—_1oo—— 


HE interest of the county cricket season has 
largely closed with the matches which place 
Yorkshire’s victory beyond a doubt, with Lan- 
cashire and Middlesex as the only two following 
counties that have won for themselves any marked 
distinction. The triumph of the Tykes, which is 
sealed by the overthrow of Kent, always a dangerous 
enemy, pleases nearly everybody. Yorkshire cricket 
has had a great past, and the memory of the days of 
Emmett and his merry men will have a warm revival 
in many sympathetic bosoms. The renewed success 
of Yorkshire is, among others, a testimony to the 
sterner discipline, the more habitual self-control, of 
the professional of to-day as compared with his im- 
mediate predecessor. Yorkshire has had to renew 
her cricketing youth by much patience, and she has 
done it. As she stands after a brilliant season, 
qualified by few failures, she represents undoubtedly 
the best working eleven in England. Practically all 
her men can bat, most of them can bowl, and all of 
them can field. Nothing like, as much can be said 
of any one of her rivals, who, though they may 
outplay the northern county at one or two points of 
the game, and can boast a keener surface brilliancy 
due to one or two exceptionally fine performers, are 
well beaten on the average of the entire eleven. On 
this year’s form, at all events, no county can com- 
mand so thoroughly serviceable a set of players as 
Wainwright, Peel, Moorhouse, Brown, Wardall, and 
Mr. Jackson. Indeed, one might take each member 
of the eleven, and pit him fairly against a similar 
player in the other great English teams, with distinct 
advantage to Yorkshire. Middlesex, no doubt, is a 
thought stronger at the wickets, and Lancashire has, 
perhaps, equal bowling power. But then Lan- 
eashire has a batting tail which Yorkshire 
happily lacks, and Middlesex, on the bowling 
side, leans far too heavily on her one master, 
J. T. Hearne. As for the lesson of Yorkshire's 
success, it is thoroughly satisfactory to those 
amateurs of the game who saw with alarm the in- 
fectious influence of Notts’s method. The Champion 
County of 1893, like her predecessor of last year, 





plays the forward and spirited game which is the 
essence of successful, as well as of attractive, cricket. 
Where the opposite style may lead an accomplished 
body of cricketers let the melancholy fate of Notts 
testify. Surrey has failed this season, as, considering 
the exemplary loss of Lohmann, she might have been 
expected to fail, though she has at least redeemed her 
fall with some striking reminiscences of her old 
brilliancy. But for Notts—with Gunn and Shrews- 
bury in continuous play—there has been an almost 
unredeemed record of pitiful disaster, of matches lost 
by slow play, by want of spirit, by the foolish kind of 
caution which reduces a most magnetic game to a poor 
calculation of batting and bowling averages. Toour 
mind it is to the discredit of thetwo great batsmen we 
have named that, while they maintain their position 
at the head of their class, their county has sunk 
lower even than in the dark days of 1891. Nor can 
it be said that the misfortunes of Notts are entireiy 
due to her lack of young blood. Yorkshire, the 
hero of the season, is largely an eleven of veterans ; 
and the same may be said of Lancashire. The fault 
lies far more in a vicious style than in the lack of 
real power in the men who represent it. 

Looking before as well as after, it is perhaps 
pleasant for Southern cricketers to reflect that, if 
Surrey’s laurels have at last been rudely snatched 
from her hand, she has a very fair prospect of re- 
covering them next season, even at the expense of 
Yorkshire. Her reverses were, as we have said, inevit- 
able. Richardson’s rapid rise to the position of a fast 
bowler of steady power, could not balance the 
sudden withdrawal of Lohmann, unquestionably the 
best all-round cricketer in the world, and the most 
brilliant member of his eleven. Man does not live 
by bread alone, and cricket of all games depends 
much on the spirit, the splendid recklessness, with 
which it has often to be played. This was Loh- 
mann’s forte. He delighted in difficult situations, 
in sharply varying his incomparable style, and 
he was a master of the intellectual devices which 
account for the downfall of many a good wicket. 
A player who could bowl well all day, who 
never missed a catch, who was good for fifty rans— 
made on an emergency at the rate of one a minute 
—and who was as sagacious as he was athletic, 
Was aman among ten thousand, and Surrey’s debt 
to him can be accurately gauged this season when 
he is lost to her, as during the preceding years when 
he maintained her at the head of English county 
cricket. Among the other counties, Sussex, thanks 
largely to her veteran bowler Humphreys, who 
alone among modern English cricketers speaks for 
the powers of the lob-bowler, has somewhat recovered 
her long depression,and sheand Kent have both played 
sterling, though not uniformly successful,cricket. The 
two unredeemed failures of the year have been Somer- 
set and Gloucestershire, both of whom have been 
outclassed. Gloucester’s failure is on the bowling 
side, and may be qualified by Mr. Townsend’s meteor- 
like rise as a young amateur of the highest promise. 
Somerset could not play her best eleven at the 
critical part of the season, her great captain has been 
out of form, and only the closing encounters did 
justice to her batting qualities. Throughout the 
season the young cricketer has played a mostupsetting 
part. Next year he will not improbably help Surrey 
back to the championship, just as his absence has 
helped to depress the chances of Notts. Hay- 
ward, in particular, comes of a great cricketing 
family, and as a batsman promises to write his name 
by the side even of such giants of the game as 
Dr. Grace, Mr. Stoddart, Mr. Jackson, and Shrews- 
bury. 








FEUILLES D'ANTAN. 





T intervals, of years it may be, I find myself 
reluctantly yet irresistibly drawn towards a 
heap of old papers and magazines at the top of a 
dingy London house. Their aspect never fails to 
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evoke a certain train of associations and faces. 
Only the other day I came on them in their usual 
corner—a cupboard given over to darkness and the 
depredations of spiders. For years they had lain 
there untouched, waiting for what? Not resurrec- 
tion; not immortality : they had missed their chance 
of that in life, and it would not be offered again. It 
was for me they waited, only for me. I knew it the 
moment I opened the cupboard door, and the wind 
from the staircase window blew on them freshly. 
They shivered and stirred their yellow leaves, 
and shook their pinions at me, as though to 
force the printed “table of contents” on my 
attention. I paused. The cobwebbed leaves 
flapped importunately, and I guessed that a 
message of special remembrance, not all in the 
text, was about to be delivered. Instinctively I 
strove to shut the door again, but it was too late. 
I had hesitated and was lost. Already from an 
illustrated paper flashes out a spirited sketch—a 
London street by night. 

Who that knew it could fail to recognise the 
daring original touch of a certain artist in black 
and white, forgotten by the world, but to one or 
two friends unforgetable? <A will-o’-the-wisp career 
was his, living his own life, working, drifting where 
and when he pleased, dying in a fashion of his own. 
To him time and place seemed fictions, or laws that 
might be surmounted. Those who knew his habits, 
or want of habits, never looked for him where he 
should have been. An almost supernatural air 
characterised his rapid appearances and vanishings. 

He never kept an appointment if he could possibly 
avoid it. Yet editors put up with his vagaries for 
the sake of the curious vivacity and perverse grace 
that distinguished everything Le touched. If a par- 
ticular place or person struck his fancy, the world 
faded for him. Dawn would find him, perhaps miles 
from London, at work in a frenzy on some fantastic 
old windmill or a scene in a Kentish hop-garden, his 
solemn promise to deliver work, it might be to dine 
in Fleet Street, cast to the winds. Few have known 
or loved the city, with its odd nooks and corners, 
better than he, or have better interpreted its atmo- 
sphere. Dashing through space on a midnight fire- 
engine, ambling gaily along in a coster’s cart, he 
seemed to become a part of every scene of excitement 
or danger that occurred on his breathless path. Afoot 
and light-hearted on the open road, at any hour 
of the day or night, he was happy ; happiest of all 
in some breakneck situation—the cross of St. Paul's, 
or the car of the most daring atéronaut of the day. 
Never at home, yet, in a sense, always at home; the 
more astounding the episode the more it was enjoyed. 
A certain airy, inhuman strain ran through the 
man’s nature—something that made responsibility 
impossible to him. Yet no one had passing impulses 
of a kindlier or more chivalrous nature than he. 
Some hint of the strangeness of the spirit within 
was stamped on his outward appearance. Few 
passers but took a second look at him. Wanderers 
and birds of night in many places came to know the 
tall, emaciated figure, the flying tread, and eager 
motions of the narrow, bird-like head, set on 
a long, lean throat, the speech brimming over 
with stammering volubility, the stumpy, capable 
pencil, ready to jot down picturesque or strik- 
ing detail, human or architectural. It was 
said of him that he never slept, and he never 
appeared to do so, unless a five minutes’ cataleptic 
trance that occasionally overtook him might be 
likened to sleep. Anywhere—on a flight of steps, 
in midnight bar or market, on the arm of a “ friendly 
chemist " or policeman, he snatched a fearful oblivion, 
only to arise with a yet more insatiable thirst for 
adventure. Friend after friend departed—he, as 
one who feels an imperative call for vague progres- 
sion of some sort, went on for ever. 

In his lawless way no one worked harder, but his 
well-earned cheques were squandered as soon as 
cashed. The value of money was a lesson he never 
learned —it vanished at his touch, like snowin summer. 





A dozen startling explanations would account for 
its disappearance. The money had been jerked 
from his pocket in the darkness of night as he sped 
over haunted hedge and quagmire in some weird gig 
driven by who knows whom! Once he had detected a 
pickpocket in the act of robbing him, and there and 
then fought him for the money, to fritter it away 
again in genial companionship with the thief and 
other chance comrades. And yet he was never mur- 
dered in one of those guet-apens for the unwary with 
which London is said to abound! Under financial 
stress of weather he borrowed right and left—from 
a postage stamp upwards, everything was welcome. 
To escape his ingenious importunity, long-suffering 
but impecunious friends have been driven to charter 
a passing hansom with their last shilling. The notion 
of obligation, of the burden past or future, was un- 
known to him. The excitement of the moment 
was ever his master; under its influence the spring 
that held his mortal being together suddenly 
snapped. But to figure him as resting is impossible. 
One must conceive of him—more than of anyone 
else—as hurrying through series of infinite change, 
wandering incessantly amid cycles of constantly 
renewed being. . . . 

I turn the papers-over and over, till I light ona 
number of a magazine that years ago seemed to me 
to contain the freshest expression of human in- 
telligence, the latest seed of time. But the ruck of 
periodical literature, not old enough to be antique, 
makes sorry reading. Its language has little staying 
power, and is not amongst the rare things that 
are improved by keeping. Yet the broken-backed 
Planet sprawling at my feet was once called 
“our clever young contemporary” by magnanimous 
reviews that have lived down many such weaklings. 
As though in derision, the wind keeps turning the 
pages at sayings that seemed epigrammatic, satire 
that at least aimed high. Now the opinions and 
appreciations, stamped with the fashion of a passing 
hour, read like sapless utterances. Only dull echoes 
of the singing voices of love and passion reach one. 
The words are all there; it is the dew and sparkle 
of morning, the illusions of youth that have 
vanished. 

To the aspirant for literary fame, the medium 
that first presents him to his public is epoch mark- 
ing. I watched with admiration the course of the 
Planet and the young men who directed it. Things 
new and old, especially old had we but known it, 
were discussed in each number. Yet it was as 
though such things as “ living, palpitating emotions,” 
and “actuality” were of our own making, were 
revealed for the first time. They are the primal 
forces of human nature, consequently of true art; 
yet so long as the world persists, so long will each 
generation mistake its experience for discovery. 
The outlook and phraseology change, the elements 
themselves are eternal. But it seemed to us in 
those days that only we understood life, death, 
the principles of art, and the interpretation of 
human emotion. The great men of the past had but 
pointed the way we should take for the adequate 
portrayal of human nature—its “modern com- 
plexity” was delivered into our hands. We were 
the pioneers of artistic regeneration, the apostles of 
a new Beauty, and we battled against “ stupid con- 
ventions” and “ worn-out creeds.” Caught unknow- 
ingly in the toils of an ephemeral vocabulary, we 
mistook it for a new departure in thought. What 
seemed the essence of individual insight has now an 
air of obvious platitude. Our advanced views in art, 
politics, and religion are shocking in their tame- 
ness. Even I, who read past associations into the 
lines, am struck by the sad banality of phrase and 
diction. “Strange flowers of fancy,” “roses of 
shadow,” “sullen flare of poppies”—where is the 
subtle significance they seemed to exhale? And 
the “golden lamplight,” “blue night,” “fantastic 
dawn,” “pearly shimmer and radiance,” turn blank 
eyes on me now. Was the writing always the 
jargon it seems, or did a far-off mystery, an ideal 
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not our own, colour the poor words? Those who 
penned them were young; they swore eternal 
friendship with art and with each other. Time 
has scattered, swallowed, separated. . . . Some 
have in a sense “arrived”; one is an esteemed 
novelist, an elegant essayist; another is the best 
of modern poets—and men; but at the true goal 
of their ambitions none has anchored. Of the 
group who together pursued the San Graal of 
their imagination, some have “gone under,” some 
have died, conditions as insurmountable separate 
others. And where is that Most Beautiful Thing in 
the world that was to have been revealed or created ? 
—if not further off, more unattainable than ever. Few 
who followed in the chase side by side meet now, or 
care to meet anywhere beneath stars or sun. My 
hold on the page slackens, the blurred sentences 
vanish as the town wind rustles the leaves together 
again with a sound like the breeze in the far-off 
barley-fields of Youth. 

It has often been in my mind to destroy these 
frail papers, whose hold on time is so much stronger 
than that of those who produced them. And yet 
again I come to them, only to turn away as before. 
To the chance industry of mice or broom their 
ultimate extinction must be trusted. 





PIERS THE PLOWMAN. 


HE elucidation of Early English texts is not, 
as a rule, one of the things which they do 
better in France. Indeed, to many respectable 
Englishmen, who sit at good men’s feasts, pay their 
rates, and hope some day to become fellows of the 
Imperial Institute, it will probably cause a painful 
shock to discover that there is at least one French- 
man capable of independent research into the lan- 
guage and literature and sociology of fourteenth- 
century England; they will perhaps be minded to 
resent what may seem to them an impertinent in- 
trusion of the foreigner into our domestic affairs. 
Nevertheless they will have, willy-nilly, to stomach 
the fact that M. J. J. Jusserand, sometime Chancellor 
of the French Embassy in London, and now a high 
official of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs on the 
Quai d’Orsay, amuses his leisure with the study of 
medizval England, and has rapidly established a 
position of high authority on a subject in regard to 
which most Englishmen remain in a condition of 
abysmal ignorance. “La Vie Nomade et les Routes 
d’ Angleterre au XIV°*. siécle” was his first effort in 
this direction ; and he has now followed this up with 
another erudite study of the same period : “ L’ Epopée 
Mystique de William Langland” (Paris: Hachette). 

“Tous les hommes,” says a hero of M. de Mau- 
passant, “sont bétes comme des oies et ignorants 
comme des carpes.” This, perhaps, is too sweeping 
an indictment; but it is certain that few men have 
read “The Vision of William concerning Piers the 
Plowman.” M. Jusserand’s book now gives them the 
opportunity of learning all about it without reading 
it. It will at least save them from the vulgar error 
which so vexes the soul of the excellent Professor 
Skeat, of believing that Piers Plowman was an early 
English author. Piers, in fact, did not write his own 
Vision, any more than Garth.wrote his own Dis- 
pensary, or Christian wrote Bunyan’s Pilgrim's 
Progress. The poem was written, the learned are 
agreed, by one William Langland, though some of 
the learned doubt whether his name was William, 
and the rest affirm that it certainly was not Lang- 
land. It is probably reserved for a future expert to 
discover, after the manner of Lewis Carroll with 
the Homeric epics, that Langland’s poem was not 
written by Langland at all, but by another man of 
the same name. 

Meanwhile, it is an interesting question, not what 
was the name, but what the life, and what the 
character, of the author of Piers Plowman’s Vision ? 
An attempt to answer these questions can only 





proceed upon internal evidence—and of internal 
evidence the wise have become somewhat shy since 
it turned Shakespeare into Bacon. Not a single 
contemporary mentions the author of the Vision, 
and no one seems to have known him; but a con- 
temporary’s reticence is posterity’s opportunity, and 
M. Jusserand boldly proceeds to reconstitute Lang- 
land’s biography from his book. M. Jusserand’s 
method will best be judged from one or two illustra- 
tions. He takes the lines,;— 


“ Holychurche Ich am,” quothe he, “thow oghtest me to knawe, 
Ich underfeng the formest, and fre man the made—” 


and deduces that Langland was a base-born man, set 
free by entering the Church. There is evidence to 
the contrary, but M. Jusserand airily dismisses it. 
It is true that an early manuscript describes Lang- 
land’s father as generosus; but that was merely 
hearsay, “ what the soldier said.” It is true that 
Langland himself said that no clerk ought to receive 
the tonsure, unless he were the son of a franklin or 
a free man; but that, doubtless, like Coleridge’s 
metaphysics according to Lamb, was only his fun. 
Further, are there not the lines— 


“ Whenne Ich yong was,” quoth ich, “ many yer hennes, 
My fader and my frendes founden me to scole ” ¥ 


Now, if Langland’s father had been generosus, would he 
have needed the help of friends to send the boy to 
school? Q. E. D. 

Then as to the question whether we are to con- 
sider the vision as inspired by the breezes of the 
Malvern hills or the odours of Eastcheap and Cock 
Lane, M. Jusserand unhesitatingly opts for Malvern. 
Even when the poet is in London, he returns in 
thought, says M. Jusserand, to the Worcestershire 
hills ; and he is of opinion that Langland went back 
to Malvern to die. But, as Professor Skeat long ago 
pointed out, Malvern is only mentioned three times 
in a poem which shows as extensive and peculiar a 
knowledge of London as Sam Weller’s. And a poem 
on the deposition of Richard IL (another point made 
by the learned Mr. Skeat) written by Langland the 
year before his death certainly shows he was then 
not at the Malvern Hills, but at Bristol. But we 
may readily forgive M. Jusserand’s preference for 
Malvern, seeing that it gives him an excuse for pre- 
fixing a pretty heliotype of that town to the present 
volume, eligible villa residences and all. It is true 
that the Malvern of the heliotype is not a bit like 
the Malvern of the fourteenth century; but why 
quarrel about that? The opportunity for a pretty 
heliotype is, at any rate, a better reason for prefer- 
ring Malvern to London than one glanced at by M. 
Jusserand. He suggests that the fuliginous obscuri- 
ties of the poem—there are a good many of them— 
were inspired by the fogs of Malvern. Now, if fogs 
are an argument in the matter, we should, for our 
part, back the case for London against Malvern to 
the very shirt on our back. 

With the internal evidence as to the character of 
Langland, M. Jusserand makes a far better show. 
Not merely isolated passages, but a comparison of 
one manuscript with another (there were three in all, 
written by the poet in youth, maturity, and old age) 
reveal Langland as a disappointed man, conscious of 
failure. It may be that, as M. Jusserand suggests, 
the “friends ” who sent him to school were all swept 
away in the great plague of 1349, so that he suddenly 
found himself deprived of all protectors; but this is 
pure conjecture. What is certain is that he had 
those infirmities of character which, friends or no 
friends, are fatal to success in life. He was by 
temperament a John-o’-Dreams—as he would have 
said, an Ymagynatyf—a temperament which may 
well result in allegorical visions of the Plowman and 
the Lady Meed and the Seven Deadly Sins, but which 
seldom accumulates a substantial balance at the 
bank. Moreover, Clergy says to him— 


“The were lef to lerne, but loth for to stodie,” 


and he suffered the usual fate of those who cannot 
get on without a royal road tolearning. M. Jusserand 
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is cruel enough to find in him the characteristic 
symptoms of those maladies of the will which modern 
science is only beginning to analyse for us—the 
predominance of Ymagynatyf, idées fixes, and what 
not. In other words, Langland was a neuropath. 

But it is satisfactory to reflect that, in spite of all 
temptations to serve as a “case” for modern neuro- 
pathologists, Langland remained an Englishman. He 
even more English, M. Jusserand thinks, than 
Chaucer. There was a touch of the cosmoégpolitan 
about Chaucer; his mind had French and Italian 
ramifications. Langland was frankly insular, and, 
indeed, one of the earliest specimens of the “con- 
stitutional” Englishman—as witness his profound 
admiration for the Commons, his deep sense of the 
seriousness of life, his abiding melancholy. Moreover, 
he was an Englishman of the line of Fox, Bunyan, 
Wesley, Cowper, and Blake; and the chapter in 
which M. Jusserand traces this spiritual pedigree is 
one of the most charming things in a book which is 
full of charm. Finally, an ingenious comparison of 
part of the Vision with the “ Nuit de Décembre” 
shows that Langland was familiar with Mussetism 
five centuries before Musset. Les nefropathes se 
ftouchent ! 


UP THE SHIRE RIVER. 


——~+o2——— 
8.8. Jonn Bowre, June 16th, 1893. 


TENHE Zambesi is, perhaps more than the other 

great African rivers, a mere name to the casual 
reader. Nothing has occurred to bring it into such 
prominence as has befallen the Congo or the Nile; 
and if its commercial importance ever comes under 
discussion, no impression is made outside the circle 
of those immediately interested. The value of the 
Zambesi as a waterway to the interior is somewhat 
dubious, and is far from being assured by the so- 
called discovery of the Chinde mouth two years ago. 
It is true that it is au immense advantage to have 
superseded the Quillimane route with the overland 
journey from the Kwakwa; but there is no guarantee 
that in a few years’ time the Chinde bar may not 
have become impassable, as it was a few years ago. 
By that time, perhaps, some other mouth—say the 
Kongone or Muselo, now impenetrably barred 
against large craft, may offer at least as tolerable a 
passage. Who can reckon with a continent in the 
making? Not only does the river-bed change from 
season to season—or even in the course of a week or 
two—the bank being swept away in one place, while 
shoalsandsand-barsare formed inanother,but its whole 
level seems to have been permanently altered since 
Livingstone ascended nearly to Senna with a steamer 
drawing 9ft.7in. Now itis with great difficulty thata 
boat of 2 feet draught or evenjlesscan reach Katunga’s, 
on the Shiré, even with a tolerably full river at the 
close of the rains. The rainfall is said to have been 
affected by the disforesting of the country (now, we 
hope, put a stop to); but the principal cause of the 
change would appear to be the fact that a part of 
the country is slowly rising, and that many streams 
which formerly flowed into Lake Nyassa now pour 
their water into Bangweolo and Mweru, thus 
ultimately swelling the volume of the Congo instead 
of the Zambesi. 

The above was written stuck fast on a pebble 
bank in the Shiré, without even the two feet of water 
indispensable for the John Bowie's progress; all 
round, gleaming river reaches, studded with small 
grassy islands in a bend of the stream, which, from 
bank to bank, is here about the width of the Thames 
at Blackfriars Bridge. The banks proper are steep, 
from three to four feet above the water-level, and 
are covered with the long grass of the country—a 
kind of reed like that which fills the canneti of 
Italy, crowned with waving, plumy tufts of blossom. 
Beyond the grass appear large trees, nearly all 
evergreen, or at any rate in leaf, though it is mid- 
winter, only here and there a leafless one, the 
baobabs (of which there are not many hereabouts) 





appearing like grey skeletons. Behind the trees, on 
the right bank, rises a range of round-topped foot- 
hills, and beyond those the Shiré Highlands proper, 
all feathered with dark-green forest, shading off here 
and there into lighter tints, or variegated with red- 
brown in the foreground, their sides furrowed by 
ravines which, softened by the veil of trees, fall like 
the folds of drapery. Here and there, amid the long 
grass, the tops of some banana trees show the 
presence of a village, but it is not often that the huts 
themselves are visible from the river. Each village 
has its landing-place for canoes, where the bank is 
slightly sloped, and perhaps a step or two cut in it; 
and here, as the steamer passes, is usually to be seen 
a chocolate-brown group, their skins toning wonder- 
fully with the background, whether the dull green 
and ochre-brown of the grass, or the tender green of 
banana leaves, and thrown into relief by the dark 
blue kassibi which most of them affect in the way 
of garments. They are all there—the village elder, 
lean and dignified, with a tuft of grizzled beard ; 
the old woman, with her wisps of grey wool 
standing out all round her head, unplaited, un- 
braided, and unadorned; the young mother 
in blue cloth, with her baby astride her hips; the 
girl with the water-jar on her head; small boys 
standing about in various attitudes of interest; even 
to the village “ yellow dog,” who almost seems to 
have emigrated from New England. He is usually 
yellow, though once or twice I have seen him black 
and white. He erects the hair at the back of his 
neck when angry; he never barks, but only howls 
and yelps; and he is said to object to the company 
of white men, insomuch that, though you should 
adopt a native dog and make never so much of him, 
he will not stay with you; and he has doubtless 
other points besides to distinguish him from the 
genuine “daown-East” yellow dog. But he evidently 
considers himself a part—and that not the least im- 
portant—of the community. Sometimes you see the 
girls drawing water—less gracefully than the tradi- 
tional figure of Rebecca at the well, but still pic- 
turesquely enough. It is not safe for them, even 
when the bank allows easy access to the water, to 
dip their pitchers from the brink. Many a woman 
has been snatched by a crocodile in so doing and 
dragged under water to drown—for the “croc” 
never eats his prey under water; he always “ maks 
siccar"’ by drowning it, and then carries it to a 
shallow to consume at his leisure. So they always 
ladle the water with a little gourd, attached to a 
bamboo pole, into their great, shining, earthern jars, 
holding, perhaps, four gallons. A slow process, 
indeed ; but time is not of so much account out here, 
as one does well to remember when hearing the 
John Bowie's paddles grating on the shingle, and 
seeing her bow going helplessly round on the bank 
from which she was being pushed off an hour ago. 
Twenty-one men, in all varieties of light costume, 
are overboard and pushing; the engines are reversed, 
and panting slowly and heavily; but the right 
channel is narrow and the current strong, and we 
begin to think that we may see Katunga’s— 


“ The day that they razored the grindstone, the day that the cat 
was belled ; 
The day of the figs from thistles, the day of the twisted sands.” 


We left Chinde at 2 p.m. on May 3\st, with a full 
river and a favourable tide, with good hopes for the 
voyage and four lighters in tow, two of which we 
cast off on reaching the main stream of the Zambesi 
at 7.30 p.m. The John Bowie is a paddle-boat, very 
lightly built of steel, with an eye to stowage rather 
than speed—81 feet in length by 18 feet beam 
(without counting the paddle-boxes and the extra 
deck-space secured abaft them). She has a gun-deck 
(or awning) running fore and aft, and her engine 
stands on the deck between the paddle-boxes. There 
are only two cabins, standing on the deck abaft the 
main hatch, which occupies the space between them 
and the engine; but the boat has not been calculated 
for passenger accommodation. The galley is a small 
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iron cupboard, cunningly inserted in the opening 
made by the thickness of the starboard paddle-wheel. 
Its size is a standing grievance to the Zanzibari cook, 
who feels his aspirations sadly limited, but contrives, 
nevertheless, to turn out very creditable dishes. The 
corresponding space in the port paddle-wheel is 
utilised for the stowage of engineers’ stores. The 
rails and supports of the gun-deck afford opportunity 
for picturesque displays of various kinds—from 
recently killed mutton-chops and bunches of green 
plantains to the freshly washed garments of the 
crew. The latter with the native passengers, of 
whom we are carrying some half-dozen (carpenters 
in the employ of the Africa Lakes Company— 
among them an elderly man with a grizzled crop 
of wool and a strikingly Assyrian profile), sleep 
about the deck “ permiscus,” in their “fumbas” or 
sleeping-mats. These last are a convenient arrange- 
ment in palm-fibre, like a long envelope with the 
flap at one end, by which you getin. You have no 
trouble about tucking yourself in as with blankets, 
no corners which cold draughts mercilessly seek out. 
When the boat is anchored for the night, and the 
“ Azunga ” have retired to their respective couches 
—within and without the cabins (for some sleep 
in camp-beds set up on deck)—the coloured contingent 
packs itself away in odd corners’ and sleeps peace- 
fully till roused by the captain at peep of dawn 
to get the vessel under weigh. 

The journey from Chinde to Katunga’s is tradi- 
tionally said to occupy nine days—“ all being well” ; 
but whether any vessel ever found it “all well ”"— 
no hitches at wooding-stations, and no running on 
sand-banks—I cannot say. The steamers, as a rule, 
burn wood; the surface coal at Tette is not of 
sufficiently good quality for use on board, and the 
beds are as yet unworked. No foreigners are allowed 
by treaty to cut wood in Portuguese territory ; but 
the Portuguese are bound to keep a supply at certain 
points along the river, where it can be bought ata 
reasonable price by passers-by. As a matter of fact, 
we seldom found wood at the right place; it was 
usually “a little further on,” and when found, the 
“empregado comandante,” or other much-betitled 
coloured person in charge, would demand an exorbi- 
tant price for it. Then, too, when we steamed out 
of the Chinde branch, the current of the main river 
(for which that of the Chinde affords absolutely no 
criterion) was much stronger than had been antici- 
pated—the up-country rains having this year been 
unusually late—and it was all our little vessel could 
do to hold her own against it. The rainy season is 
reckoned to be quite over, as a rule, by the beginning 
of May, but we had a heavy shower at Chinde on 
the 29th—just in time to replenish the exhausted 
water-tanks—and again on the 30th. On the river- 
journey we had heavy rain on the 31st, and again 
on June Ist, and stray showers since then. 

The first part of the journey is very monotonous, 
The immense width of the river deceives the eye, 
and the low, forested banks, dwarfed by distance, 
afford no point of measurement or comparison. 
Only when a black dot away out on the gleaming 
surface is pointed out as a “ hippo,” or an indistinct 
dark line on a distant sand-bank is declared to be a 
“croc,” does one begin to realise the proportions of 
things. Of these inhabitants of the waters one does 
not see much on the Zambesi. There is room for 
them to give a wide berth to the noisy monsters 
which they have learned to associate with detona- 
tions and conical bullets. Of birds there are plenty, 
but mostly in the shallows and near the banks, and 
it is not so easy to obtain a good view of them as 
later on, in the smaller river. Large black-and-white 
cranes, magnificent ditto fish-eagles (one often sees a 
pair of them seated solemnly on a tree watching the 
water), snow-white egrets (twenty or more standing 
fishing in a row at the mouth of a creek near 
Zombo!), ibises, ducks, geese, two or three kinds of 
kingfishers, beautiful little rice-birds (red and blue- 
green fly-catchers), a crimson bird with a long tail 
which I understand to be a bee-eater (Merops ’), sand- 





martins skimming over the water and flitting in and 
out of their nests in the sandy bank,—one might 
prolong the list indefinitely. 

Long stretches of river-bank on the main Zambesi 
are covered with the tall grass already referred to, 
and, the steamer’s deck not being high enough to 
enable one to look over it, the view is necessarily 
limited. Very often, too, the islands make it im- 
possible to see both banks at the same time, or the 
channel may lie between two islands, when neither 
is visible. But there are plenty of “effects” of 
strange beauty and impressiveness. The wide, solemn 
reaches—milkily opalescent in the morning light, 
crimson or gold at sunset—smooth as glass, with the 
black or dark-green shadows of the bank quivering 
across them; the blackness of the grass and sedges 
against a clear evening sky; the distant grass-fires— 
pillars of cloud by day and fire by night—with their 
smell blown across the country, as you smell the 
“ Haiderauch” of the burning Oldenburg peat-mosses 
at Bremen,—there is a charm in these things, though 
they may not lend themselves to “ word-picturing.” 

On the 5th we anchored off Shupanga House, a 
solid, whitewashed, red-roofed structure, built many 
years ago by a half-caste Portuguese named Vianna. 
Near it is Mrs. Livingstone’s grave, but we were too 
far from the shore to distinguish it, especially as the 
huge baobab tree, which formerly marked the spot, 
fell down some time since. Before us stretched the 
huge expanse of Shupanga Forest, which no man 
living has passed through. It is said to extend to 
within forty miles of Beira—a four days’ journey, 
during which no water is to be had. No native will 
engage for more than two days’ journey into it. In 
the other direction, parallel! with the river, it is, 
perhaps, a twenty days’ march in length. Elephants 
abound in it. On asking how they live without 
water, we are told that there is said to be a marsh in 
the middle of the forest, but, as no one has been to 
see, it remains a matter of hearsay. Grey-green and 
sombre, it stretches on to the horizon, the larger and 
darker-coloured trees standing out amid the lower 
scrub with a strange woolly look. Here and there is 
a giant baobab—grey and leafless. The other trees 
are either evergreens or lose their leaves much later 
in the season. 

Now and then,at long intervals, we meet a steamer, 
just often enough to show that the river is not wholly 
given over to “crocs” and native canoes. One day itis 
H.B.M. gunboat Herald—we left her twin-vessel, the 
Mosquito, at Chinde, awaiting the Commissioner’s 
arrival — another, the Africa Lakes Company’s 
steamer James Stevenson, familiarly known as the 
Jimmy, the largest boat on the river, with accom- 
modation for fourteen passengers; or Portuguese 
Poplar-built gunboats, haggard and dilapidated with 
long service in strange waters. Altogether, including 
small launches, there are about a dozen steamers 
plying on the Zambesi and Lower Shiré (i.e., below 
Katunga’s), and several more are building. 

Chiromo, at the mouth of the Ruo, where the 
telegraph-line from Chinde ends and the mails are 
landed from the steamers, should, properly speaking, 
be reached in a week—we took eleven days. Day 
after day, following the windings of the Shiré along 
the foot of the range, we watched the cloud-wreath 
rise in the morning, from the top of Morambala 
mountain, to float about nearly unbroken all day, 
and rest there again at nightfall. We passed through 
the reed-grown reaches of the Morambala marsh, 
and came in sight of the Shiré Highlands, the blue 
pyramid of Cholo, and jagged, fantastic peaks of the 
Angoni mountains far away to westward. 

Chiromo is actually laid out in streets, with 
names to them—Moir Road, Sharrer Lane, and 
others—but the streets are mostly prospective as 
yet. There is the Administration building, post- 
office (mud-daubed and whitewashed), the A. L. C. 
station, with its store and other outbuildings, part 
corrugated iron and part native grass, and the gun- 
boat stores close to the bank, with the blackest 
Soudanese that ever was seen, in black Zouave 
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jacket, white shirt, and yellow silk trousers, on 
sentry duty. Chiromo is, I believe, to be the central 
post-office for the Protectorate, when the postal 
service is reorganised—-which ought to be soon—for 
did we not import (per Jnduna and John Bowie) a 
new Postmaster-General from Cape Colony for that 
express purpose; 

After Chiromo we come to the Elephant Marsh, 
where is great store of hippos—* mou” is the local 
name—and would be more but that we come upon 
several dead ones floating piteously on the water; 
and soonafter to the explanation of this phenomenon, 
in the shape of a white man standing on the bank, 
superintending the cutting up of yet another. 
At the end of the Marsh is a forest of graceful 
Hyphene palms, most of them fifty to sixty 
feet high, standing rather far apart in a tangle 
of long grass; and here, at a spot called Massen- 
gosa, the white man aforesaid and his partner 
have their temporary camp, which—entre parenth2se 
—smells horribly, between hippo-hides spread in the 
sun to dry and other trophies of the chase. They 
have hoisted to a tree a banner with a strange device, 
a white flag with a red St. George’s cross, as thus: 


(ive —concerning which we need only remark that 


H.H. stands for Hippo Hunters. They kill as many 
as they can, secure the ivory, cut the hide into 
strips for the manufacture of the instruments 
called of the Boers sjamboks and of the Portuguese 
chicotes, and board their native assistants on the 
“nyama.” When they have had enough of it they 
will go down-river with their spoils, and hope to 
“realise”’ on them. Welanded here—some to shoot, 
which resulted in a fine water-buck (here called 
“nakodzwe’’), others to walk about among the palms 
(not an easy matter once the beaten path, extending 
a little way from the village, is left behind)—and at 
sunset saw the mzungu return with his trophies, five 
grinning, gruesome heads, whose expression was 
positively uncanny, and a thing to dream of, as 
they lay in a row on the bank. He and his partner 
placed a big slaughter-house of a canoe at our 
disposal for returning to the steamer (our own boat 
being away with the wood-cutters), having first 
rendered it, so to speak, habitable by the insertion 
of sundry packing-cases. It was a queer, cranky 
craft, narrower at the top than the bottom, but it 
took us on board without upsetting, and we were 
thankful. And then came the night, with stars 
above and blackness of water below—for it was near 
the dark of the new moon—and therein roaring and 
spluttering of “ mou,” and blaze of fires on the bank 
where natives were cooking, and chirping of crickets 
and tree-frogs near at hand, and wails of the hyzna 
out of the more distant bush, “Here’s a dead 
Hindo—o—o,” etc. etc., but they are not near enough 
for serious disturbance. The ripple of the current 
against the rudder has a soothing sound, and before 
long it is very evident that the crew and passengers 
of the John Bowie are fast asleep, and perhaps 
hoping in their dreams to reach Katunga’s some day. 
A. WERNER. 








THE OLD POACHER’S LAST SHOT. 


- OST thou think a poacher was ever admitted 
to t’ Kingdom o’ Heaven, Dolly ?” 

“ Nay, never withoot true repentance, Dick.” 

“Repentance, repentance! But I've nowt to repent 
aboot.” 

“Ay! but that’s a flayful frame o’ mind for an 
ailin’ body to be in, and just what every self-righteous 
scribe and pharisee persuades hissell.” 

“ Then dost thou really think that all them Bible 
chaps what hunted had to repent; for ‘cordin’ to 
little Bob's readin’ to me there was Ramrod t’ 
mighty hunter.” 

“No, no, Dick! Nimrod was his name.” 

“Well, well, so be ’t, but Ramrod hitches on to 
my mem’ry best. Then again, there was Esau t’ 








hairy, what took quiver and bow and went at his 
father’s biddin’, like a son o’ duty, in search o’ venison, 
t’ whilst his brother stayed at home, and with his 
artful old mother schemed how to get his birthreet 
oot o’ him, when hunger had t’ grip o’ his belly, 
for a dish o’ porridge. On top o’ these was t’ strong 
man what first institooted fox-huntin’ on such a 
grand scale, but no mention at all o’ any on ’em ever 
ruein’ because he'd had a bit o’ sport.” 

“Ah, but ‘tis different: they lived under t’ old 
dispensashen, when there was no game laws to break, 
Dick.” 

“ But God didn’t make t’ game laws—only t’ game, 
only t’ game, Dolly my lass.” 

This last dexterous shot completely silenced 
Dolly’s battery of argument, and her husband, like 
a wise general, quickly followed up his advantage 
by an appeal to native and more modern history. 

“Then, again, in later times that grand man 
Billy Shaksbeer, what used to write such fine gag 
for them play-actin’ chaps what had booths at every 
hoss fair when I were a bit striplin’ lad, and has noo 
lost his occipation and taken on to makin’ up birth- 
day books, and writin’ texts and head-lines for ad- 
vaartisements o’' soap that would wash the divel 
hissell a clean lily-white if somebody could only per- 
suade him to use ’t. They tell me poor Billy used to 
be very fond o’ a bit o’ poachin’, and that t’ world 
owes his actin’ plays to what you would call his 
divel’s work among t’ game. I wonder if he ever 
repented? I'll warrant no man what ever heard 
Hamlet pattered thro’ was ever sorry they chased 
poor Billy Shaksbeer away from t’ Avon’s banks.” 

“If he didn’t repent he most ‘suredly went to 
hell, Dick.” 

“Steady, steady, Dolly my lass. You Meetin’- 
Hoos folks make rather too free with uncertainties. 
I don’t believe God ‘ll ever punish a poor man just 
because he was fond o’ what I calls a bit o’ huntin’ 
and you poachin’. He might as weel lick a spaniel 
for usin’ t’ instinct what bids him set to work with 
his snoot and smell oot an old moorcock among t’ 
ling or a rabbit in a plat o’ bracken.” 

“But that dog is not aware that smellin’ oot and 
capterin’ game belongin’ to somebody else is stealin’. 
He is a dumb animal withoot t’ sense to know reet 
from wrang.” 

-“Stealin’ do you call ’t? Idon’t. Because a man 
says a certain thing belongs to him, and nobody else 
says nay, it don’t follow that God O’mity says ‘Tis 
so, Sammy ; clap everybody into prison what tries to 
prove you're wrang.’ Every old moorcock I’ve shot 
or otherwise nobbled I consider I'd as much reet to 
as t’ Squire or any other man, for I've never sold 
or otherwise parted with my God-geen reet to in- 
dulge a nat’ral-born desire to hunt as they did of old 
time. ‘Cordin’ to my leets, what is on this hill to- 
day and on yon to-morn belongs to t’ man lucky 
or skilful enough to captor 't for his own kailpot. 
‘Tis hard enough to punish a man here, but ‘twill 
be harder to punish him hereafter also, for not bein’ 
able to chain and padlock his huntin’ instincts. 
Noo, I'm sure, Dolly, if t’ last two things left alive 
on this earth be a man and a moos, and t’ man be 
British-born, he'll be true to his breedin’ and set-to 
and hunt t’ moos for devarshen.” 

This dialogue was cut short by the doctor's foot- 
fall on the infirm wooden stairs leading to the old 
poacher’s sick-room,, 

“ Well, Dick, how are you feeling to-day?” 

“Exactly as I did forty year gone, when I fell 
asleep in a snow-blast—numb, numb, numb. My 
pains have left me and I feel nowt, ’solutely nowt, 
but doot aboot t’ whither o’ my wend, doctor.” 

“ Tush, tush, Dick! You have been exciting your- 
self over the fire-and-brimstone rant of some of your 
wife’s Methody friends. Keep quiet,man! There's 
an old buck-hare, with ears like a circus donkey, sit- 
ting this very minute on Broonber Rig, and you lying 
here talking nonsense about wending! It won't do; 
cast your thoughts on your powder-horn and shot- 
pouch, Dick, and get better like a man.” 
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The poacher smiled at this raillery, but his heart 
had no answer, save in a hopeless sigh and a sad 
head-shake. 

As soon as the doctor had entered his gig and 
departed, Dick called his wife close to the bedside, 
and taking both her hands in his, began to speak in 
a weak treble voice : 

“ Dolly, my lass, I feels I's slowin’ into a station 
where no amoont o’ steam will ever fetch me oot 
again, so I wants to tell thee aboot two or three odd 
things afore my old wheels quite stop. 

“If thoo ever get a bit pinched and want begins 
to show his grim fangs in t’ doorstead, just turn t’ 
old stuffed fox case roond, slide t’ middle board oot, 
and feel for a button aboot mid ribo’ rennard. This 
opens a little flap in his side and shows a snug nest 
o guineas which my father stockin’d there for me 
just fifty year gone. I've never touched a penny 
on ’t, but saved 't for thee and little Bob. Bless his 
little heart, he’s been a vast deai o’ comfort to thee 
and me since that day I foond him skirlin t’ bit o’ 
life oot o’ him on t’ frozen breest o’ his dead mother 
in a peat pot aboon t’ Black Moor Hoos. When he 
grows up he must have my old gun, t’ best and 
sweetest killer man ever stood ahind on, savin’ none. 

“T feels I've been an ootcast, some will say a 
breaklaw and graceless, but they judge me harshly. 
Game acts are stubborn nuts to crack for a man 
whose mother and nuss have been Natur’, school 
and books Natur’, kirk and gospel Natur’,and wished 
for Heaven at last nothin’ better nor sweeter than 
kindly lovin’ Natur’. Thoo came atween us, Dolly, 
in t’ days o’ ‘Auld Lang Syne,’ when thy locks 
were black as t’ raven’s wing and thy voice as sweet 
as a psalm, but I've divided my love fairly and 
withoot favour atween ye, darlin’, ’cordin’ to pro- 
mise, and noo I's boon to say good-bye, as somethin’ 
within me frets and pines for t’ green fields and 
open air, and I can hardly bide t’ smother o’ these 
walls aboot me. 

“When I's dead, bury me in t’ corner o’ t’ kirk 
gath ‘neath yonder rowan-tree, on t’ topmost twig 
o’ which t’ stormeock delights to swing and sway in 
a gale. Gallant bird, his notes ring oot e’en when 
t’ bleak winds o’ winter roar through t’ leafless trees, 
and make t’ bluid hurry thro’ my veins and my old 
heart leap for joy.” 

Dolly crept downstairs, and tossing her apron 
sideways over her head, hastened out in search of 
the first praying-man she could meet. 

The poacher’s quick eye noticed her departure, 
and fearing she would break the back of his intent 
if he waited until she returned, summoned the 
sunny-haired little Bob to his side. 

“Throw open wide that casement winder, Bob— 
quick—and get my old gun from ‘neath t’ bed, lad. 
I wants to have a shot.” 

The boy obeyed with the alacrity of curious 
youth, and knelt on the bed with his little back 
arched high enough to form a rest for the barrel of 
his foster-father's piece. : 

The old poacher began to repeat very low, but 
with astonishing sweetness for a man of his years 
and ailing— 

“ White for heaven, 
Black for hell; 
The first that comes 

My fate will tell.” 


and had iterated it once or twice when his eye 
suddenly flashed with the fire of joy, travelled like a 
thought along the barrel, and rested on a milk-white 
pigeon which coursed through space at the end of 
the garden. The bird shuddered and released a few 
tiny feathers, which mounted upward on the still 
= then closed its wings and fell dead in a bed of 
lilies. 

A loud report, and every print was released from 
the whitewashed walls and fluttered to the floor of 
the poacher’s chamber. The concussion of the shot 


had also released his pagan soul, and it had fled— 
fled through the glazed curtain death had for ever 
drawn over his eyes, and rolled out of the narrow 





casement window on a wreath of blue smoke to gaze 
upon the mysterious whither of his wending. 

Death had trapped the smile on his face and 
sealed it there—-a smile of ineffable peace—a 
smile that annihilated doubt and trumpeted the 
dawn of that great day which shall know no 
morrow. 

He had fired his last shot. 

R. KEARTON, 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





MORE BLEATINGS FROM THE STRAYED SHEEP. 


Srtr,—It is very satisfactory to read that the King of Siam 
gave the French Minister-Plenipotentiary an audience at 
Bangkok last Sunday, and that the Minister referred to the 
friendly relations existing between France and Siam, and spoke 
hopefully of the future. It is satisfactory to know that, up to 
the present time, no claim on the part of France has been put 
forward for the bodies of the “ Siamese Twins,” so that they may 
be peaceably divided. The blunt statement in a rude news- 
paper that France has seized 70,000 square miles of Siamese 
territory and is asking for more, has given a good deal of 
annoyance to the criminal classes. My friend Bill Sikes of 
Portland Gaol (brother of Sir William Sikes, K.C.B., of Port- 
land Place, the celebrated “annexer”) has again burst into 
poetry :— 

‘“*Tf I was a cove of hexalted rank, 
I shouldn’t be a-workin’ this ‘ere sanguinary crank. 
If I'd only collared fifty million in ground, 
I shouldn’t be a-turnin’ this sanguinary ’andle round.” 
JoHN HOLLINGSHEAD. 
Primrose Club, 4, Park Place, St. James's, 
Aug. 2Ist, 1893. 


THE EXECUTION OF LADS.. 


Si1r,—I imagine there will be general concurrence in your 
protest in last week’s SPEAKER against the enforcement of the 
extreme penalty of the law upon mere lads. Even those who 
recognise most warmly Mr. Asquith’s enlightened administration 
at the Home Office, observed with great regret his failure to 
seize the splendid opportunity presented of acting in some 
recent cases in accordance with thoughtful public opinion by 
rescuing from the scaffold juveniles still in their teens. One 
could have wished that the eredit of establishing a precedent in 
the reconsideration of the death penalty had been earned by a 
Liberal Government, and Mr. Asquith’s adoption of the merciless 
formula, “the law must take its course,” is disappointing. 

As matters stand, the revisions of capital sentences in these 
cases are anomalous and not easy to understand in the light of 
common-sense. Why should the Cannock murderer, a lad of 
nineteen, who committed the crime under the impulse of uncon- 
trollable passion, be sent to the gallows, while the Otley murderer, 
aged sixteen, who murdered his brother without any apparent 
prompting motive, is rescued? Or again, why was the 
difference of a year or two in the case of the youthful 
Crewe murderers a few years ago held to be a sufficient justifica- 
tion for the reprieve of one of the brothers, while the other was 
sent to his doom? Can it be seriously argued that any appre- 
ciably greater degree of atrocity attaches to the lad of nineteen 
than to the companion of sixteen who was a partner in the crime? 
In spite of your deprecation of a “ hard-and-fast line,” it is to be 
hoped the Home Office in the near future will act upon an un 
written rule by which murderers who have not arrived at the 
legal period of manhood will be reprieved. It will be said that 
this is open to objection on the ground of logic, and obviously so. 
But is not the present rule-of-thumb policy infinitely more so ? 
In the ease of female convicts, for instance, how frequently is 
the accident of their sex the actual, though not perhaps the 
avowed, exeuse for the exercise of the prerogative of mercy ? 
Nay, one might go further and aver that in many cases (female 
infanticides more especially) the revocation of the death penalty 
has coincided with crimes far more deliberate and calcula 
than any for which these wretched lads have been compelled to 
go to their fate. 

Sentiment, if it is to be allowed any influencp in these 
matters, ought to be as potent in the case of one sex as in the 
other. If that be a legitimate feeling which results in the 
reprieve of so many female murderers, that is surely equally so 
which pleads for — on behalf of immature youths hurried 
along the path of crime by blind passion acting upon undeveloped 
brains. And let us remember that, while the object of all 
penalties is to deter others from evil courses, the effect of these 
capital punishments upon lads is not impressive, but simply 
horrifying and shocking to every mind. Indeed, the advocates 
of the abolition of the death penalty might well protest against 
any discrimination in respect of age, so effectually do these 
harbarities discredit the whole system.— Yours, etc., 


T. Y. 
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THE BRIDAL OF THE DAY. 





_ E sunbeams, the long beams of gold, 
Come from the clear gold east ; 

To meet the blushing day they run, 

The loitering bride that may not shun 
The bridal feast. 


They run, and from her chamber sweet 
They lead her, tearful-eyed . 

The daisies kiss her lily feet, 

The starry sunflowers bow to greet 
Their lord’s fair bride. 


Behold the jubilant glad Sun 
As he quaffs the bridal wine ! 

His laugh and song are benison, 

And light and life to the bride he has won 
His kiss divine ! 


Oh, glad and gay is the sad pale day, 
And her raining tears are dried ; 

And she walks with the golden Sun alway, 

Till together they stray down the steep west way 
At eventide. 


And the evening beams in close array, 
Purple and amethyst, 

Follow the Sun on his lustrous way 

To his cloudy bed with the blushing day 


In the red, gold west. 
R. K. LEATHER. 





A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





Bow-wow. 


T is really very difficult to know what to say to 
Mr. Maynard Leonard, editor of “The Dog in 
British Poetry” (London: David Nutt). His case 
is something the same as Archdeacon Farrar’s. The 
critic who desires amendment in the Archdeacon’s 
prose, and suggests that something might be done 
by a study of Butler or Hume or Cobbett or New- 
man, is met with the cheerful retort, “ But I have 
studied these writers, and admire them even more 
than you do.” The position is impregnable; and 
the Archdeacon is only asserting that two and two 
make four when he goes on to confess that, “ with 
the best will in the world to profit by the criticisms 
of his books, he has never profited in the least by 
any of them.” My colleague “G. M.” has been 
musing of late upon those art-critics who, like 
Leech's cook, are of that 'appy disposition they can 
love any man; who do indeed let their affections 
run upon Van Beers as upon Van Eyck. But, surely, 
it is yet more wonderful to admire Van Eyck with 
all the strength of your soul and deliberately to 
paint with Van Beers. 


Now Mr. Leonard has at least this much in 
common with Archdeacon Farrar, that before him 
criticism must sit down with folded hands. His 
cheerfulness is inexpugnable ; and when in the light- 
ness of his heart he accepts every fresh argument 
against such and such a course as an added reason 
for taking that course, one feels that his logic is 
inexpugnable also. “ While this collection of poems 
was being made,” he tells us, “a well-known author 
and critic took occasion to gently ridicule (sic) 
anthologies and anthologists. He suggested, as if 
the force of foolishness could no further go, that the 
next anthology would deal with dogs.” “Undismayed 
by this,” to use his own words, Mr. Leonard pro- 
ceeded to prove it. Now it is obvious that no man 
can set a term to literary activity if it depend on the 
Briton’s notorious unwillingness to recognise that he 
is beaten. I might dare, for instance, a Scotsman to 
compile an anthology on “The Eel in British 
Poetry”; but of what avail is it to challenge an 
indomitable race ? 





Iam sorry Mr. Leonard has not given the name 
of this critic; but have a notion it must be Mr. 
Andrew Lang, though I am sure he is innocent of 
the split infinitive quoted above. It really ought to 
be Mr. Lang, if only for the humour of the means by 
which Mr. Leonard proposes to silence him. I am 
confident, says he, “that the voice of the great dog- 
loving public in this country would drown that of 
the critic in question.” Mr. Leonard’s metaphors, 
you see, like the dyer’s hand, are subdued to what 
they work in. But is not the picture delightful? 
Mr. Lang, the gentle of speech; who, with his 
master Walton, “studies to be quiet’; who tells us 
in his very latest verse 

* T’ve maistly had my fill 
O’ this world’s din ”— 


Mr. Lang set down in the midst of a really repre- 
sentative dog show, say at Birmingham or the 
Crystal Palace, and there howled down! His blandi 
susurri drowned in the combined clamour of mongrel, 
puppy, whelp, and hound, and “the great dog-loving 


” 


public in this country”! 


Well, “ solvitur ululando,’ hopes Mr. Leonard ; 
and we will wait for the voice of the great dog- 
loving public to uplift itself and settle the question. 
Here, at any rate, is the book, beautiful in shape, 
and printed by the Constables upon sumptuous 
paper. And the title-page bears a rubric and a 
reference to Tobias’ dog. “It is no need,” says 
Wyclif in one of his sermons, “to busy us what 
hight Tobies’ hound”; but Wyclif had never to 
reckon with a great dog-loving public. And Mr. 
Leonard, considering his work and the printers’, and 
having dedicated it “To the Cynics”—which, I 
suppose, is Greek for “ dog-loving public ”—observes, 
“It is rather remarkable that no one has yet pub- 
lished such a book as this.” Perhaps it is. 


But if we take it for granted (1) that it was 
worth doing, and (2) that whatever be worth doing 
is worth doing well, then Mr. Leonard has reason 
for his complacency. “It was never my intention,” 
he says, “ to gather together a complete collection of 
even British poems about dogs.”— When will that ever 
come, I wonder ?—* I have sought to secure a repre- 
sentative rather than an exhaustive anthology.” 
His selections from a mass of poetry ranging from 
Homer to Mr. Mallock are judicious. He is not con- 
cerned (he assures us) to defend the poetical merits 
of all this verse :— 


“(Q, the wise contentment 
Th’ anthologist doth find !)” ; 


but he has provided it with notes—and capital notes 
they are—with a magnificent Table of Contents, an 
Index of Authors, an Index of First Lines, an Index 
of Dogs Mentioned by Name in the Poems, and an 
Index of the Species of Dogs Mentioned. So that, 
even if he miss transportation to an equal sky, 
the dog has better treatment on earth than most 
authors. And Mr. Nutt and the Messrs. Constable 
have done their best; and everyone knows how 
good is that best. And the wonder is, as Dr. 
Johnson remarked (concerning a dog, by the way), 
not that the thing is done so well, but that it should 
be done at all. 


I do not know the opinion of the public in this 
matter; but presume that the publishers know what 
they are about, and that for the time, at any rate, 
public opinion is against me. I, for one, however, 
am getting heartily sick of books of verse that 
depend for their value on the printer and binder. I, 
for one, had a deal rather depend on the illustrator. 
And here it is, I think, that the designers of modern 
éditions de luxe go wrong—unpardonably wrong, for 
Rogers's “Italy” is ever before them, pointing out 
the right path. Here is a collection of verse, every 
bit of it mediocre, absolutely sure to live as long 
as this planet endures. The price was heavy; but 
how great the reward! Everyone desires the book. 
It can be held in the hand. It is beautiful with 
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a beauty that no amount of commercial enterprise 
can ever reproduce. It is a unique thing. The arts 
of the printer and the paper-maker may be advanced 
to-morrow, and the products of their extreme skill 
are invariably cumbersome. But a greater than 
Turner must be a greater in kind, not in degree ; and 
the “ Italy” may be conned in any easy-chair, without 
straining any man’s physique. Until the admirers 
of our living poets are ready to come forward with 
open purse and engage another Turner to illustrate 
their favourites, I would suggest that a little less of 
costly paper and type be lavished on our poets and 
a little more allowed to our prose writers. 
A. T. Q. C. 








REVIEWS. 


OUR INDIAN EMPIRE. 
By Colonel G. B. 


Oxford and London: Clarendon Press. 





THE FOUNDER OF 


Lorp Cutve. (* Rulers of India” Series.) 
Malleson, C.S.1. 


JT ORD CLIVE was not so much a Ruler of India as 

the man who laid the foundation of English rule 
in thatcountry. Itis very important for Englishmen 
to understand plainly how this was done; and the 
story is well rehearsed in this volume by Colonel 
Malleson, with the addition of some new and in- 
teresting details which fill up and give colour to 
the record of the main events that led up to so 
magnificent a result. 

Colonel Malleson’s place among Anglo-Indian 
writers is already very sufficiently determined ; nor 
can it be doubted that he has a most thorough and 
intimate knowledge of his subject. But for those 
who undertake to guide the average reader upon an 
occasional tour through the tangled jungle of Anglo- 
Indian history in the eighteenth century, the first 
and most indispensable qualification is skill in cutting 
straight broad lines, in opening out clear perspectives, 
and in making the path easy by sweeping away the 
thickset brush wood of complicated particulars among 
which an untutored student toils and wanders pain- 
fully. It may be suggested that Colonel Malleson 
has not altogether recognised this prime necessity 
in his chapters upon the campaigns and intricate 
political transactions with the French and the native 
princes of South India which first brought Clive to 
the front. To no mortal is it given to understand 
without great labour the war in the Carnatic; and 
we fear that those who read with pleasure of the 
feats of personal valour, the sieges and skirmishes, 
the hazardous situations and perilous adventures, 
through which Clive and other daring Englishmen 
cut their way to success, will nevertheless derive 
from the first half of this book rather hazy and 
evanescent impressions of a most important period. 

Our author's first object, however, was to draw 
a portrait of Clive; and this has been done vividly 
enough with considerable power of striking delinea- 
tion. As Johnson observed of a nation, that unless 
it had courage all other virtues were of very little 
use, so it may be said that the essential attribute of 
a successful soldier is cool intrepidity—by no means 
acommon gift. Ifa clear head be joined by nature 
with a stout heart, and if a strong dose of strenuous 
energy be thrown in, you have the born general; 
and since Clive was endowed, like Cromwell, with all 
these qualifications, he only needed a fair opportunity 
for using them. No better opening could possibly 
have been vouchsafed to a young Englishman, with- 
out money or connections, than the field presented 
by India in the middle of the eighteenth century. 
Colonel Malleson shows us that Clive’s rise to military 
distinction, from the time when as a young civilian 
he was noticed for his gallantry in the trenches 
before Madras, up to the day when he routed the 
army of the Nawab of Bengal at Plassey, was rapid 
and unbroken. He exposed himself freely and fear- 


lessly ; he never lost his presence of mind in an 
awkward predicament; and he had that special eye 
for the true conditions of Oriental war and diplomacy 





without which very able men are apt to make 
grievous blunders in Asia. 

But Clive, like Arthur Wellesley forty years 
later, proved himself no less eminently capable as a 
statesman than asa soldier. In Bengal he brought 
administrative confusion and corruption into some- 
thing like decent order; he crushed interested 
opposition among the civilians, and suppressed a 
very dangerous combination of the English military 
officers. ‘“ What,” asked one of his generals, “ shall 
we do if the men join their officers?” “By God,” 
answered Clive, “ we must let them have their way.” 
But luckily the men held aloof. His foreign policy, 
which is well explained by Colonel Malleson, was 
directed toward securing for Bengal a solid frontier 
toward the North-West; which, indeed, if for 
Bengal we now read India, has been the foreign 
policy of British rulers for more than a century, and 
its object is still unattained. Clive told the East 
India Company, with admirable truth and foresight, 
that unless they resolved to draw a line and stick to 
it, they would before long find themselves responsi- 
ble for the whole Moghul empire; nor is he to be 
blamed for having strenuously advised his employers 
not to put their affairs in such a hazard. Under the 
rather turgid heading of “The Return of the Con- 
queror-Statesman,” the final chapter of this book 
gives a brief account of the troubles that encom- 
passed Clive during the last years of his life in 
England, when he was rewarded for his splendid 
services by bitter Parliamentary attacks upon some 
of the least reputable acts of his earlier career, 
including the famous forgery of Admiral Watson’s 
name (with the admiral’s acquiescence) to the Julve 
treaty with the Nawab of Bengal. His biographer 
defends Clive vigorously; and it is to the credit of 
the English Commons that they declined to persecute 
a man who in great straits and for patriotic motives 
committed an offence whereby his nation greatly 
profited. 

Upon one or two matters of general history we 
are disposed to disagree with Colonel Malleson. But 
for Clive, he says, “it is more than probable that 
Dupleix would have succeeded in establishing the 
basis of a French empire in Southern India,” Un- 
questionably it was Clive who foiled Dupleix in the 
Carnatic ; but for either France or England the base 
of empire in India is necessarily the sea, and here 
the English superiority was even then manifest. 
Again, Colonel Malleson, writing of the East India 
Directors, whom he abuses too roundly, declares that 
“they would have denounced as a madman that man 
who should have told them that the splendid doings 
of Clive had made them inheritors of the Moghul 
empire.” The period referred to in this passage is 
about 1765, which is just the time when Clive him- 
self was warning the Company that. the whole Mog- 
hul empire was within their grasp; and we know 
that farsighted observers already perceived and 
prophesied whither things were tending. As a 
whole, however, this book gives a spirited and 
accurate sketch of a very extraordinary personality. 


THE QUEEN OF SHEBA’S TREASURE CITY ? 

THe RvuiInep CrT1es OF MASHONALAND: being a Record 
of Excavation and Exploration in 1891. By J. Theodore 
Bent. With a Chapter onthe Orientation and Mensuration 
of the Temples by R. M. W. Swan. London: Longmans, 
Green & Co. Second Edition. 


MASHONALAND is happy in possessing no history 
save that of very recent date. But hard as it is for 


‘modern English average minds to realise, Mashona- 


land existed before its popular discovery by Lord 
Randolph Churchill, before the British South Africa 
Company originated, before the indefatigable Selous 
made his road or shot his elephants, and even before 
the vague empire of Monomatapa had any being. 
We speak so glibly of new lands and undeveloped 
country that it is hard for us to appreciate all at 
once the evidence which shows that somewhere far 
back in time the “new land” was effectively 
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possessed by a civilised people who mined and 
smelted its gold, building themselves forts and 
temples the while wherein to dwell and worship. 
Rumours of ancient ruins in Africa, south of the 
Zambesi, have been heard, time and again, but their 
sound was uncertain; so that the glamour of the 
Scriptural Ophir of the Queen of Sheba and of 
Solomon in all his glory almost drove them to the 
realms of myth. Here, however, we have before us 
in its final form the record of the first effective 
exploration of these ruins, and the first hints worth 
listening to of the manner of people whose thirst 
for gold led them so far into the interior of Africa. 
Mr. Theodore Bent and his courageous wife have 
done good service to the archeology of distant 
lands before and since their exploration of Zimba- 
bene, and they give every promise of doing still 
more daring feats in the future. 

The book is divided into four parts; or, to be 
exact, three parts and an appendix. The division is 
natural, setting each in its own place: the journey 
to the great Zimbabene, the excavations, and conclu- 
sions suggested by them; the exploring journey on 
the return to the coast; and a collection of statistical 
information compiled by Mr. Swan. Of the journey 
to the main ruins little need be said. It was a long 
waggon trip over the plains and by the Selous Road 
from Vryburg, then the railway terminus beyond 
Kimberley to Fort Victoria, which occupied exactly 
three months. One pleasing incident recorded by the 
way is Mr. Bent’s acknowledgment that the Bantu 
race has produced one great and good man whom 
conversion to Christianity has not spoilt, nor the 
exercise of an unquestioned despotism rendered 
proud or cruel. This African hero is Khama, “a 
veritable father of his people, a curious and unac- 
countable outcrop of mental power and integrity 
amongst a degraded and powerless race . . 
perhaps the only negro living whose biography 
would repay the writing.” But, of course, he is 
a Bantu, not a Negro, except in the vague sense 
which stamps everyone a shade darker than ourselves 
as a “ black man.” 

The central interest of the book is, of course, the 
great Zimbabene, as the native Makalaka term the 
large group of ruins near Fort Victoria, or, indeed, 
any important group of buildings; for Zimbab simply 
means chief kraal. The ruins at this place consist of 
a strongly built fort on the top of an abrupt hill or 
kopje, a fort constructed with no little ingenuity, 
taking advantage of all the strategic opportunities 
of the site. On the level ground at the base of the 
hill there is a great circular ruin assumed to be a 
temple—at least, it appeared circular until Mr. Swan’s 
careful measurements showed it to be an irregular 
oval. It is built of granite blocks carefully fitted 
without mortar, so that even in that damp, tropical 
climate the building is as durable as the rocks them- 
selves. When the interior was cleared of the 
vegetation cumbering the ground, a very remarkable 
arrangement of lofty concentric walls, including 
narrow passages, was traced out. These form a 
labyrinth the purpose of which cannot be guessed ; 
but they serve as approaches toa solidly built conical 
tower evidently incomplete, which was evidently the 
most sacred part of the temple, if temple it be. We 
cannot enter into Mr. Bent’s learned discussion of 
the age and race of the builders of these ruins. Nor, 
in truth, can we altogether follow his arguments 
drawn from the orientation of the building and the 
placing of certain singular bands of Ornament and 
tunnel-like openings. These might have had refer- 
ence, as he supposes, to the movement of certain 
stars, and if he can find independent evidence as to 
what stars these were, he may, by aid of the astrono- 
mers, reason back to the date of the institution of 
the ruins. Failing such direct and almost impossible 


evidence, we fear the voice of the stars will be silent 
as to the chronology. Mr. Bent had some much more 
definite evidence than any to be based on measure- 
ments and orientations which may profitably be 
He has 


checked or confirmed by fature work. 





found many remarkable soapstone sculptures, some 
ingot-moulds, many fragments of decorated pottery, 
and implements of bronze and iron. From these he 
shows convincingly that the builders of Zimbabene 
were of Semitic and possibly Sabsean origin, working 
the gold mainly for the Phoenician market. That 
they practised phallic worship is perfectly apparent, 
and this fact fixes a minimum limit to their period, 
which must have been before—and probably long 
before—the dawn of Mohammedanism. Mr. Bent 
saw every evidence of a Semitic racial strain in the 
present dwellers in South Central Africa, now in 
feature, again in rites, a glimmering even in lan- 
guage. It would, indeed, be curious if the Old 
Testament analysis so freely found by the early 
missionaries in South Africa, and so heartily laughed 
at by the arm-chair geographers at home, were to 
prove well founded after all. Arm-chair geo- 
graphers have always been peculiarly unfortunate 
in their attacks on African explorers, and by this 
time, probably, the most dogmatic of them has 
learned the wisdom of Gamaliel, and contents 
himself with watching each new theory to see if 
haply it comes to naught. 

Mr. Bent did a capital piece of genuine explora- 
tion on his way home by the Pungwe river and 
Beira, and he has a good word to say for the Portu- 
guese officers at Massekesse. Mrs. Bent’s photo- 
graphs beautify the book and enhance its value; 
she proved herself one of the most hard-working 
members of the expedition, and, to the vindication 
of her sex be it said, quite the healthiest, being the 
only one who entirely escaped fever. 


CO-OPERATION IN BANKING, 


Propue’s Banks: / 
Success. By 
Green & Co. 


Recorp oF SocraL AND EcoNoMIc 
enry W. Wolff. London: Longmans, 


Mr. Wo.Lrr writes lucidly and suggestively on a 
subject of which, in his words, “ our knowledge is 
still little more than a blank.” Self-help in the 
German and Italian form of making the working- 
man his own banker has been the flitting dream of a 
few, but as yet, in this country of co-operators, has 
never been grasped as a definite possibility. Mr. 
Wolff's volume is welcome just because the appli- 
cation of such a principle must mean so much for 
the economic future of English democracy. 

Everywhere there have been efforts to get for 
the poor and weak, by combination, some share in 
advantages and resources of which the rich and 
powerful have full command. While co-operation 
has gone more to supply in England and to produc- 
tion in France, the natural bent of co-operation 
in Germany and Italy was to the provision of 
cheap credit—the first necessity of countries of small 
and detached industries, and of widespread and 
oppressive usury. 

The movement, from its inception, has been for 
the emancipation of labour as well as for the 
expansion of opportunities. The problem first faced 
in Germany has been the same everywhere—to 
build up a system of credit for those who had no 
security to offer. The methods have greatly varied. 
It is in stating and contrasting these methods, in 
close criticism of their results, in analysis of the 
causes of success and failure, and in grouping the 
most pointed and decisive conclusions of the great con- 
tinental economists that Mr. Wolff does best service. 
He gives a careful summary of the machinery 
Schulze-Delitzsch and Raiffeisen set at work forty 
years ago in Germany, traces the bolder modifications 
of German ideas by Luzzatti under the different 
conditions of Italy, shows why and how Belgium, 
Switzerland, and France have fallen short and com- 
paratively failed in creating cheap and sound 
co-operative credit, and winds up with an interest- 
ing, though inevitably inconclusive, chapter of 
suggestions as to the adaptation of the proposal to 
English wants. 
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It is interesting to note that the German experi- 
ments, springing from acute economic pressure, have 
attained their gigantic development not by State 
aid, but in spite of the State. The enthusiasm and 
devotion and genius of those who started and 
guided the movement have done much, but, 
Mr. Wolff shows, they could have done nothing 
whatever if the banks had been hothouse exotics, 
and not the natural outcome of a true economic 
evolution. 

Whether it is Schulze-Delitzsch’s scheme, with its 
shares and dividends and paid officials, or Raiffeisen’s 
system of gradually piling up a reserve, or Luzzatti’s 
reconstruction of both ideas, the banks have, in the 
first instance, everywhere been schools of thrift: 
savings banks with a moral compulsion. But they 
are savings banks for the specific purpose of multi- 
plying indefinitely the reproductive power of thrift. 
They have “ demonstrated what a practically inex- 
haustible resource of power lies hidden in the labour, 
frugality, and honesty of a nation’s workers.” Labour 
and its results are capital which you can discount, 
and by discounting indefinitely expand and develop. 
That is the idea the banks have turned into a living 
force. 

Mr. Wolff fights over the battle between Schulze- 
Delitzsch and Raiffeisen with perhaps too strong a 
bias in favour of the latter. The truth probably 
is that the circumstances of industries and the 
methods of getting together and utilising money 
must vary, and there is room for more than one 
plan of campaign. 

In Schulze-Delitzsch’s scheme each member is 
committed to a course of saving till he has paid 
up his £30 single share. The working capital, 
varying from three to five times the share 
capital, is made up with deposits from out- 
siders as well as members, and with money bor- 
rowed on the security of the unlimited liability 
of the members. Credit is granted in the way of 
current accounts or specific loans for short terms at 
rates ranging from twelve to eight per cent. The 
objections taken are that high dividends have made 
them rather joint-stock banks than geuuine co- 
operative associations, and that to a large extent 
they have fought usury by practising it. These 
banks cater for a widely scattered clientéle, who 
have no direct personal control, and the salaried 
officials have been too much tempted to risky and 
speculative business, entailing in several instances 
very serious disaster. The system may not be 
perfect, but that it has been an enormous factor in 
the prosperity of Germany is plain from the fact 
that there are now in German-speaking countries 
between 4,000 and 5,000 “ Schulze” banks, with over 
1,500,000 members, and turning over annually not 
less than 450 millions sterling. 

The distinctive note of the Raiffeisen banks is 
that they are strictly local, self-governing asso- 
ciations of the men in a village, or other small 
area, who mean to keep their heads above water, 
and who know all about, and are able to trust and 
to control, each other. There are no shares or divi- 
dends, no profits to members except the privilege of 
borrowing. All surplus goes into the reserve, which 
grows little by little toa rock of stability. Loans 
are made at 5 per cent. on note of hand with sureties. 
{ndiscriminate or ill-considered borrowing is dis- 
couraged. Members must borrow for specified pur- 
poses, and under the eyes of their colleagues. Should 
the money be misapplied it is promptly called in. 
If properly used, the loan may run on for ten years, 
or even longer. 
are for periods of from one to ten years. The banks 
of a district form a union for mutual support. Above 
them is the central committee of supervision and a 
central bank, whose functions are solely to facilitate 
the finance of the local associations and to serve as 
the common cash-box for their surplus money. The 
cheapness of the machinery is as notable as its 
safety. The work is done by volunteers; the only 
paid official of the local banks is the cashier. The 


Seventy-five per cent. of the loans 





central bank turns over 16,000,000 marks at a cost of 
less than one-tenth of one per cent. The checks on 
fraud by this system of small areas, and each man 
knowing his neighbour, have proved so effective 
that in forty-three years there have been but ten 

cases of fraud. As Mr. Wolff puts it, we find in the 

2,000 or more Raiffeisen banks millions of money lent 

to poor men, and not a farthing lost, and lack of 

money for productive purposes made absolutely a 

thing of the past. The system has not only helped 

individuals, it has developed by the side of the banks 

the co-operative supply of agricultural implements, 

fertilisers, and seeds, and has organised dairy 

work and hop and vine culture, and all on the 

same lines of pure co-operation ; all profits going to 

cheapen operations, not to fill the pockets of indi- 

viduals. Fighting usury hand to hand with such 

weapons, Raiffeisenism has set free hundreds of 
thousands of the small cultivators of Germany. Mr. 

Wolff gives an interesting sketch of Miilheim, a 
village on the Rhine, where the pick of the small 

population have by their Raiffeisen bank swept away 

the Jews, built up a most substantial prosperity, 

placed the best agricultural machinery at the disposal 
of the small holders, helped by organisation to get 
command of the early-fruit market in England, and 
(what should commend Raiffeisenism to our land- 
owners) raised the price of land to nearly £300 an 
acre! Why could not good work like this be done 
in some of our own starved, tumble-down, pauper- 
tainted villages in rural England ? 

Luzzatti’s success in Italy has been still more 
striking. In twenty-five years, starting from 
nothing, his network of banks, catering for many 
classes, from the small professional man or official 
down to the hawker who comes for a loan of ten 
francs, have sprung to a position in which they 
control a working capital of between twenty and 
thirty millions sterling, or more than a third of the 
whole working capital of the kingdom. Luzzatti has 
built upon what he boldly calls the “ capitalisation 
of honesty,” and has more than once weathered 
financial storms which have wrecked banks appar- 
ently more orthodox and more solidly based. Work- 
ing in close touch with the friendly societies, 
shunning the risks of unlimited liability, supple- 
menting savings and deposits by the rapid redis- 
counting of bills, and by the issue of interest-bearing 
bonds for fixed terms, studying not so much dividends 
as cheap and safe lending, Luzzatti has combined 
all that is best in Schtilze-Delitzsch with the local 
self-regulation of machinery which was Raiffeisen’s 
master-idea. Mr. Wolff gives samples big and little. 
Thus a handful of poor watchmakers near Florence 
start a tiny bank with £15, and in their first year 
get £1,120 in deposits, and lend £1,240, with a net 
profit more than enough to pay off their shares. 
The monster bank at Milan began in 1866 with a 
capital of £28, of which Luzzatti contributed one- 
seventh. “Moi, je souscrivis 100 lire, j’étais le 
millionaire de la bande.” Twenty-three years after, 
the paid-up capital anil reserve stands at half a 
million sterling, deposits and savings at 3} millions, 
loans made exceed 4} millions, and, most striking of 
all, on the turnover for the year of 72 millions 
sterling, in very small credit transactions, the 
total loss is only £2,608. 

Safety has been found in careful choice of 
members, and in unpaid volunteer committees, who, 
knowing what each man is good for, regulate loans 
and revise their conditions with precision. 

Loans are made for short periods on bills, notes 
of hand, and in various ways of discounting for 
cash labour and other contracts. The poor English 
milliner we heard of, who with heavy bills due to her 
had nothing but bread and water for Christmas fare, 
could in Italy have got cash down from her bank. 
Loans have been extended to the very poor on a 
mere promise to repay, and on twelve years the loss on 
these loans “ on honour” has been less than one per 
cent. This and many other illustrations given by 





Mr. Wolff, proves the “rare educational value” of 
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these banks. They create the strongest motive to 
men to win the confidence of their neighbours, by 
showing themselves, sober, thrifty, honest, and 
punctual. In Germany and in Italy there has been 
but one opinion as to the social as well as economical 
revolution they have wrought. Drunken and idle 
habits, petty larcenies, and pauperism have been 
driven out, just as the extortionate money-lender has 
been driven out. Then further there is a real economic 
and political education, especially in the Raiffeisen 
associations and in Dr. Wollemborg’s similar provi- 
sion for the wants of the Italian peasants. They are, 
in fact, a sort of voluntary co-operative parish 
council, and are schools of self-government and 
independence as well as instruments of prosperity. 
We have not space to deal with Mr. Wolff's 
criticism of the Belgian, Swiss, French, and other 
attempts to create cheap and popular credit. Mr. 
Wolff's conclusion seems to be that everywhere 
pure co-operation carried out locally is safest and 
most effective. Centralisation and red-tape paralyse 
and strangle even more effectually than dividend- 
hunger. The vast sums with which a despotic and 
bureaucratic philanthropy have again and again 
tried to work miracles in France have melted away 
without result, or remained unfruitful for their pur- 
pose,and have been finally diverted to wrong channels. 
“The thing must grow from out of its own self. 
Large schemes worked by public bodies are out of 
place. The working-man and the farmer must 
become the ‘ instruments of their own emancipation.’ 
None of the systems which have succeeded abroad 
have been organised from above.” 

What are the lessons for England? May not that 
direct local self-government in small areas which 
has been the key of success abroad, not only give 
similar results in England in making cheap money 
available to expand opportunity and stimulate 
enterprise, but also be a remedy for the great 
recurrent disasters due to the exploiting of the 
working classes by huge organisations over which 
no direct check or control can be maintained? There 
is nothing more urgently needed for the develop- 
ment of small holdings than cheap credit. With it, 
in a few years, thousands of holdings could be 
equipped with the necessary buildings and improve- 
ments, for lack of which there are now few buyers 
or hirers. Why should not every agricultural vil- 
lage, which is soon to be endowed with a Parish 
Council, also have its Raiffeisen bank? It is true 
our village friendly societies show a frightful per- 
centage of practical insolvency from bad manage- 
ment. On the other hand, there is nothing in the 
country more encouraging to the hopes of rural 
reformers than the now numerous allotment asso- 
ciations in the Midlands and elsewhere. Their com- 
mittees are managing accounts, determining the 
relative claims and working capacities of individual 
members, cheapening the use of land, facilitating 
agricultural co-operation. They are doing, and 
doing excellently well, much the same work as that 
done by the German and Italian bank committees. 
There is but one step more. It is to be hoped that 
Mr. Wolff's volume will give a stimulus to the 
practical inquiry and the practical initiative which 
the subject suggests. 


TWO MINOR LYRISTS. 
Verses sy THE Way. By J.D.Hosken. London: Methuen 
& Co. 
THE QUESTIONS AT THE WELL. 
Digby, Long & Co. 
“Q” INTRODUCES “ Verses by the Way” with an 
admirable account of how their author was driven 
from pillar to post through a good ten years, being 
now an “extra outdoor” Customs officer at the 
Albert Docks—whither “half the wild adventures 
and floating wickedness of this planet find their way 
at one time or other”—now a “super” at a theatre, 
and now a postman at a little town in West 


By Fenil Haig. London : 





Cornwall, besides several other things between- 
whiles. One reads these matters and thinks what 
strange impressions, what unique experiences, what 
a salient turn of thought, must needs have come to 
Mr. Hosken amid the obscure places of the earth; 
and when, on first turning over the pages of the 
poems themselves one finds that he really does 
know how to write, hope grows ardent indeed. He 
must have found new symbols of emotion, new forms 
of thought! He has been down in the waters above 
the pearl-beds, and must needs have his hands loaded 
with the glimmering merchandise. “ The indolent 
reviewer” thinks these things for a moment 
and is happy; but, alas! here is no new Burns, 
but one who makes sonnet sequences, and sings 
“In vain my teardrops flow for thee, dead Imogen ” 
in the way we all know so well. How gladly one 
would have heard of those “ wild adventures”’ and of 
that “floating wickedness;” for in such things human 
energy finds ever new expression for itself, and the 
record could not be other than radical and original 
also. The present indolent reviewer, at any rate,is ever 
a-thirst for a new sensation, and forgives but slowly 
one who sells a unique experience for a mess of 
Elizabethan phrases, however pretty and musical. 
For a single noble or beautiful reflection wedded to 
the incidents and symbols of the docks or the post- 
man’s beat he would gladly let all Mr. Hosken’s 
Imogens go pack. He still keeps alive a smoulder- 
ing fit of anger against the late Mr. Allingham for 
having in his latter days renounced Ballishannon 
and Ballishannon songs, and thereby watered his 
good grain until it became a kind of cosmopolitan 
water-gruel. Emerson’s admirable saying— 


“ To thine orchard’s edge belong 
All the brass and plume of song ”— 


should be writ over the mantelpiece of every poet. 
The spirits in Blake’s “ Milton” are shut up within 
eggs of light, that they may be forced “ to live within 
their own energy.” Till Mr. Hosken has got such an 
egg of light, either from the events of his own life 
or from some other and less likely quarter, one can 
but say of him that he has done better than Capern, 
the Devon postman, and not so well as Mr. Skipsey, 
the northern miner, despite a better mastery over 
metre and rhythm; for Mr. Skipsey has sung the 
blackness of the pit and the loves and tragedies of 
the pit-mouth. Mr. Hosken writes often, however, 
with real force and beauty, and all would be well 
but for the great masters who have sung of like things 
before him. He is quite at his best in “ Robin Hood,” 
and to take it apart by itself is almost to forget one’s 
desire for a more personal song :— 


“ I read ‘A Lytell Geste of Robyn Hode’ 
Within an ancient forest far withdrawn: 

The story rapt me in a wondrous mood, 
And I outread the dawn. 

There was a trembling light upon the page, 
The meeting of the morning and the day ; 
The dewdrogps shook not on the silent spray ; 

The world forgot its age— 

The silent golden world that morn in May. 


“ The fever and the dust of this worn time 
Passed like a dream from me, and left me free 

Musing on that antique dramatic rime 
Beneath an old-world tree. 

I looked and saw a merry compan 
Down a green avenue with lau 
And little joyful noises come 

Then died the tyranny 
Of this grey world in me, with hoary wrong. 


“ There saw I—Robin, with his fearless brow 

And eye of frolic love ; Maid Marian ; 

The moon-faced Tuck; and, sporting ‘neath a bough, 
John, Robin’s master man. 

Searlet, and Much, and all the outlaw clan, 
With polished horn and bow, in Lincoln green, 
Moved esscleaiiy between the leafy screen. 

A natural freedom ran 
Through every spirit on that sylvan green.” 


The two remaining verses are well nigh as good. 
The temptation to preach “thine orchard’s 
edge” to Mr. Fenil Haig is not quite so strong, 
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though strong withal. His “ Questions at the Well” 
is one of the few new books of promise which come 
to a reviewer in a season; nor is the promise the 
less evident because one does not quite know what 
it promises. It would be a work of remarkable 
achievement as well if Mr. Fenil Haig had only 
staked and hedged his orchard about and been 
careful never to stray beyond the boundary. His 
apples of knowledge are of his own growing, but he 
has let them get mixed up with sticks and stones 
from over the way. In other words, he is yet but 
little of an artist, for art is before all other things 
the finding and cleaving to one’s own. The best of 
his longer poems is a queer realistic idyll beginning— 








“‘ Down there near the Gare du Nord, 
At the corner of the street, 
Where the double tram-lines meet, 

Bonhomme Simon Pierreauford. 
And his nagging wife, Lisette, 
Kept their café, he and she; 
He lets life slip carelessly. 
She a sleepless martinet. 










“ He in posing, portly rest, 

Stands for ever at the door, 
Glancing at his waiters four, 

Or chatting with a well-known guest ; 
She, with tongue that never stops, 

Scolds the sweating cooks for waste, 

Makes the panting waiters haste, 
Wipes the marble table-tops.” 










There is a right lyrical vehemence in most of his 
shorter verses too—notably in}“ The Wind’s Guest” : 


“QO where shall I find rest ?’ 
Sighed the Wind from the West. 
I’ve sought in vale, o’er dale and down, 
Through tangled woodland, tarn and town, 
But found no rest.’ 
** Rest, thou ne'er shalt find,’ 
Answered Love to the Wind ; 
‘ For thou and I, and the great grey sea, 
May never rest till eternity 
Its end shall find.’ ” 
But really he must hedge and stake that orchard 
with more care. No man is an artist until he has 
made his orchard, even though it be but an orchard 
in Cloud-Cuckoo-Land. This hedging and staking 
by no means involves any narrow specialism; for 
there is all the difference in the world between the 
man who finds one thing in everything and him who 
finds everything in one thing—between the pedant 
and the artist. 

























A MEDIA VAL EDUCATOR. 


\LCUIN AND THE RISE OF THE CHRISTIAN SCHOOLS. By 
Andrew Fleming West “The Great Educators,” III.) 
London : Heinemann. 








THe English accounts of Alcuin at the beginning of 
this century were disfigured by inaccuracy both as to 
chronology and as to his supposed achievements. 
We are told that Alcuin retired to Tours in 801, and 
that the Universities of Paris, Tours, Pulda, and 
Soissons were indebted to him for their origin and 
increase. Professor West in his careful book sweeps 
away all such inaccuracies,and whereas we had been 
hopelessly behind France and Germany in our recog- 
nition of a great countryman, we have at last paid a 
debt and been brought up to date. The author has 
been as successful in obscuring himself as in pre- 
senting to us through the medium of his own acts 
and words a well-defined portrait of his subject. 
The book is most absorbing reading: everywhere 
there are strewn about golden nuggets of practical 
advice to teachers. There is a list of books on Alcuin 
for the curious, and a useful index; and the printing 
(the one misprint being on p. 122, where be set = beset) 
and paper are good. Those who have few minutes 
to spare will find the gist of the book in Chapters 
III. and VI. on the work and character of Alcuin, 
and those who look for humour will find samples of 
it on pp. 71, 103, and 160. 

in reading Professor West’s book some general 
























considerations naturally suggest themselves. What 
relation does Alcuin bear to previous educationists 
and to the general condition of learning ir his 
own day? How did secular and religious know- 
ledge stand to each other in his view? What was 
his influence, as a teacher, on the civilisation of 
Europe ? 

Of the patriarchs of the Liberal Arts whom Pro- 
fessor West introduces to us (Cap. I.)—Augustine, 
Martianus Capella, Boethius, Cassiodorus, Isidore— 
it is to Cassiodorus that Alcuin has the closest 
affinity. The energies of both were directed to 
secular as well as to sacred letters: Cassiodorus gave 
his services to Theodoric, a foreign king, and cherished 
his love of learning ; Alcuin’s unselfish affection for 
Charles the Great made him settle in the 
Frankish kingdom. It might be said with equal 
truth of each that he was “a true monk with- 
out the monk’s vow,” fully persuaded of the 
worth of the small stream of learning which he 
was creating by his traditional methods of educa- 
tion. In Calabria and at Tours the same work is 
being done, first in writing treatises on punctuation 
and orthography to guide the copyists, and then in 
the supervision of the transcribing of manuscripts in 
the scriptorium. Their faults are the same: arith- 
metic with both degenerates into allegorising on the 
mystic values of certain numbers. 

These similarities prove that there has been no 
advance during the four centuries which separated 
the decline of the Imperial Roman schools and the edu- 
cational revival of Charles the Great. A certain sign 
of this intellectual darkness is found in the preva- 
lence of the encyclopedic method of supplying know- 
ledge, on which the author (in his laudable desire to 
present Alcuin clearly) lays scarcely sufficient stress. 
Heeren rightly says that it is a usual concomitant 
of declining literature. Its effects were partly 
vicious, and partly happy. On the one hand it 
tended to make knowledge secondhand and scrappy ; 
books on the Liberal Arts were founded on obscure 
writers, and the better authors were banished, not 
to be restored again until the universities began to 
take shape in the tenth century. So all that sur- 
vived of Pagan learning was “a general outline of 
its school studies imperfectly filled in and often 
faultily modified.” The Dialectics of Cassiodorus 
were partly from Varro, but chiefly from Boethius; 
his arithmetic from Nicomachus and Boethius; his 
geometry from Varro and Euclid through Boethius. 
In the etymologies of Isidore the Liberal Arts are 
given a small corner. With reason, then, does Dr. 
Warton caution us respecting these times that their 
“reading was contracted and their philosophy jejune.” 
Aleuin had indeed, as he himself says, to be “all 
things to all men” ; he joins in himself the functions 
of tutor, preacher, poet laureate, publisher, and 
(through his letters) unconscious historian of the 
latter half of the eighth century. When Professor 
West, speaking of the treatise on “ Rhetoric and the 
Virtues,” says that he based it on the writings of 
Cicero, but always with loss to the originals, he 
hardly seems to recognise that Alcuin probably had 
only the most meagre of digests from which to draw. 
Aleuin’s pupil, Rabanus, of course writes an 
“Enquire Within Upon Everything.” Isidore had 
plundered the classics, and Rabanus plunders Isidore. 
The result is everywhere mutilated scraps of second 
or third-hand knowledge, just as in the neighbour- 
hood of Dr. Bruce’s Roman wall, Roman altars and 
mill-stones appear in the walls of abbeys, farm- 
houses, and pig-styes. On the other hand, as we are 
thankful for the inscribed stones, so we bless the 
accident which preserved some kind of knowledge 
through the dark centuries. 

It is in his life rather than his writings that 
Alcuin shows himself on several points in advance 
of his age. On the education of women he is as 
forward as Mulcaster in the sixteenth century. At 
the Palace School are found Lintgard the queen, 
Cisela the king’s sister, two of the king's daughters, 
and Cundrada. The famous Capitulary (pp. 49-51), 
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in which we trace the hand of Alcuin, assumes the 
right of the State to compel attention to education, 
in order to right-speaking and penetrating the 
mysteries of the Scriptures. But it is secular educa- 
tion by mears of the Church. The importance is 
realised of the raising-up of a body of competent 
teachers. Above all, the idea is present of an educa- 
tion, elementary, free, and universal; the only modern 
element missing is compulsion, and to this is due the 
unequal administration in different districts (cf. p. 55) 
and rapid collapse of the system. Alcuin is the 
enemy of the sophist: education must be without 
price. He is an enemy of compensation—witness the 
verses at Salzburg (pp. 68-9). Eanbald is to be 
careful to “ have a separate master for every class.” 
The schools in Alcuin’s time were of three grades— 
the elementary stage was the village or parish school; 
secondary education was supplied by the restored 
cathedral or monastic schools; the Palace School was 
the academy or poor substitute for a University. 
The monastic schools had an exterior or lay side, and 
an interior for training monks, and were gratuitous. 
The cathedral schools, neither so strict nor so flourish- 
ing, were supported partly by endowment and partly 
by payment, much as Christ’s Hospital will be under 
the new scheme. The latter were the nearest ap- 
proach to the English public school, but differed from 
Winchester in being strictly local nuclei. Remy 
established the first public school in Paris about a 
century later. 

Schools as yet could not flourish without ecclesi- 
astical control. In the conflict of secular and sacred 
learning Alcuin is, on the whole, a little on the side 
of the latter. The tradition of Augustine, Martianus 
Capella, Boethius, and Cassiodorus he did not expand. 
Though he quotes Jerome in behalf of Pagan litera- 
ture, yet he condemns Sigulf with “How now! 
Virgilian!” an evident reminiscence of Jerome's 
“ Ciceronian, not Christian.” Still, his preference is 
not always strong for the Four Gospels as against 
the Twelve Aeneads (sic) (v., pp. 32, 36, 77, 78). 
Wisdom must be built upon the seven pillars of 
liberal letters. There is a constant conjunction and 
balance of things scholastic and spiritual ever since 
he “ taught clerks and laymen alike at York.” 

In gauging the merits of Alcuin we must re- 
member that the measure of what Alcuin knew is 
not what he wrote, because he wrote for semi- 
barbarians and what the times would bear. This, 
as Professor West says, is a proof of his sagacity, 
not of his mediocrity. His. was a negative contribu- 
tion—the stopping of the growth of ignorance. An 
instinct told him that an intellectual deluge was 
coming, and he set about storing his ark with 
all the known appliances of learning. His merits 
were those of a good and cautious adapter; his 
weakness, his unwillingness to face the conflict of 
tradition and speculation. He could venture on 
“nothing contrary to the thoughts of the fathers”; 
he clung to occultism and to allegory as argument, 
he had a shrunken notion of grammar, he exem- 
plified his arithmetic with an army of 1,073,741,823 
soldiers and a stye of 262,304 pigs. He was an easy 
versifier, but no real poet; and as in poetry he was 
more spiritless than his predecessor, Aldhelm, so he 
had little of the educational force of his pupil and 
successor Rabanus. As a man he had purity, gentle- 
ness, true humility and love of study, and these 
qualities made him a successful teacher. He fol- 
lowed his pupils with personal anxiety in their later 
life. The results of his industry are unmistakable; 
he was scholar and master of the best school in the 
West at York, at the Palace School master of the 
educational centre of Frankland, and as Abbot he 
soon made Tours the best secondary school in the king- 
dom of Charles the Great. “ Fructus,” says Bacon, 
is the test of philosophy. Alcuin, like Pythagoras, 
handed down to posterity his way of life, and the 
lampadephoria of learning continued for a century 
and a half, his pupil Rabanus, by emphasising the 
secular side, supplying the transition to scholasticism 
and speculation. 
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TALEs OF NEW ENGLAND. By Sarah Orne Jewett. London - 
J. R. Osgood, Mellvaine & Co. 

Donatp Marcy. A Novel. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 
Author of “The Gates Ajar.” London: William Heine 
mann. 

Mr. Tommy Dove, AnD OTHER Srorres. By Margaret 
Deland, Author of “John Ward, Preacher.” London 
Longmans, Green & Co. 


Ir is, perhaps, a little unfortunate for Miss Sarah 
O. Jewett that her pretty “Tales of New England” 
tread familiar ground. The exquisitely polished art 
of such writers as Mrs. Deland and Miss Wilkins has 
done much to render English readers acquainted 
with the modes of life and thought, the speech and 
the habits of the New Englander. Thus there is 
comparatively little novelty in these simple sketches, 
which yet have a distinct and pleasant flavour of 
their own. Miss Jewett, it is true, cannot boast the 
subtlety of insight or poignancy of pathos which 
distinguish the gifted women we have named; but, 
in a more limited way, she shows many agreeable 
qualities as a writer of short stories. She has 
humour, observation, and sympathy, as a perusal of 
her little book will show. There are ten stories in 
the volume, all of the very slightest materials, but 
not lacking in variety and interest. Of these stories 
the “Dulham Ladies” and “Law Lane” may be 
cited as fair specimens of the author's capacity. 
They are gently humorous, and never bitter, giving 
an amusing picture, but not a caricature, of country 
society in New England, with its quaint primness, 
its little affectations of superiority, its large-hearted 
neighbourliness,and its petty animosities. The elderly 
Dulham ladies, replacing their time-worn tresses with 
artificial locks because they “owe it to society 
to observe the fashions of the day,” are as kindly 
portrayed as the rustic Romeo and Juliet who break 
down the traditional family feud respecting the 
proprietorship of Law Lane by mutually falling in 
love. If we laugh at these homely figures, the 
laughter is gentle, and has no tinge of malice in it. 
The “Courting of Sister Wisby,” in which the 
adventures of Deacon Brimblecom in search of a 
wife are related, is another well-written and charac- 
teristic sketch of that simple country life with which 
the author is obviously so well acquainted. The 
tales have the merit of truth and simplicity, and 
the book, if not a striking, is at least an agreeable 
one. 
“Donald Marcy” will probably come as somewhat 
of a surprise to those who know Miss E. S. Phelps 
only as the author of “Gates Ajar.” Whatever may 
be thought of that curious attempt to solve the 
enigmas of Spookology, there can, at any rate, be no 
question as to the entirely sane and healthy tone of 
* Donald Marcy.” In this novel, indeed, the author 
is seen to great advantage as a writer possessing the 
gifts of humour, vivacity, and vigorous character- 
drawing. The very juvenile and distinctly engaging 
hero is, when the story opens, a student in the great 
American University whose identity is but thinly 
veiled under the name of “ Harle College.” And 
here it is worthy of note that Miss Phelps has steered 
safely round a dangerous reef; she has succeeded, 
where so many lady-novelists have signally failed, 
in giving us a picture of University life which, 
though perhaps not accurate, is at least not 
impossible. The most striking part of her spirited 
narrative will be found in certain passages ex- 
posing the really startling amount of sheer 
brutality which, apparently, formed part of the 
curriculum at Harvard and Yale. Under the 
name of “college fun,” outrages and cruelties of 
the most shocking description seem to have been, in 
former days, the doom of the luckless freshman who 
had the misfortune to be unpopular amongst his 
companions. It is reassuring to learn that such 
crude forms of “fun” as the burying alive of an 
undergraduate by his comrades are now discounten- 
anced and out of fashion. That the author of 
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“Donald Marcy” succeeds in retaining the reader's 
sympathy with her hero, even after his disgraceful 
share in such a frolic, is not a little to her credit. 
Donald, indeed, is a youth of inexhaustible re- 
source in the matter of escaping from awkward 
situations, and there is an element of boyish 
pluck in his character, afterwards developing into 
real manly dignity, which is decidedly attract- 
ive. The college authorities sentence him to a 
term of rustication as penance for his share in the 
mock-burial of Lee Calhoun; and, even in this 
unhonoured plight, he is lucky enough to gain the 
love of a charming girl, whose influence on his future 
life is inestimably valuable. A more delightful type 
of the best kind of American girl than Fay Fleet it 
would be hard to depict. Her coy, maidenly love 
for the handsome lad is very prettily set forth by the 
author, who shows in this novel a dainty grace of 
phrasing, and a brightness of characterisation which 
render the book infinitely more pleasant and more 
profitable than are the futile speculations of her 
former work. 

To find the nameof Margaret Deland upon the title- 
page of a new book is to anticipate, in all confidence, 
that refined and subtle pleasure which only the 
work of an artist can bestow. For Mrs. Deland, as 
her readers know, has both talent and experience in 
her craft, and the hand of the artist can be plainly 
discerned in all she writes. In “ Mr. Tommy Dove, 
and Other Stories,” she works on a small canvas, but 
the figures are clearly and even vividly defined, 
whilst the exquisite finish of her style lends a peculiar 
charm to the book. The author has been happily 
inspired in choosing the short story as the medium 
through which to express herself, since it is a medium 
eminently suited to her delicate and reticent talent. 
“Mr. Tommy Dove,” the first of the group of five 
stories, will have a special interest for those who 
have read “The Story of a Child,” and recollect the 
quaintly pathetic figures of the little village apothe- 
cary and his elderly lady-love. The author now gives 
us the history of the dawn of passion in Mr. Dove's 
bachelor heart for the unattainable “ Miss Jane,” 
whose virgin love he beseeches in so timid and 
halting a manner that the enamoured couple are 
easily kept apart by froward fate in the shape of 
mutual misunderstandings. Mrs. Deland relates the 
tragi-comedy of their wooing with excellent spirit, 
and such a happy mingling of kindly humour and 
subdued tenderness, that we gladly follow the 
grotesque little hero in his efforts to win Miss Jane’s 
hand by means of the “ pale sea-green crépe shawl” 
which he selects as a suitable offering. The three 
succeeding stories strike a more sombre note, and in 
one—* At Whose Door ?”—the pathos rises to actual 
tragedy. It is a sketch of an unhappy girlhood, 
repressed and stunted in its natural gaiety by a 
dreary Quaker home, and ending in despair and 
suicide. The beautiful, sad figure of poor Rachel 
Dudley is drawn with great skill and sympathy, and 
the story has real dramatic force. But Mrs. Deland’s 
talent is perhaps shown to greatest advantage in 
the concluding tale, “ A Fourth-Class Appointment,” 
in which her gift for refined comedy is strongly 
marked. Amanda Gedge, the faded, anxious daughter 
of the old postmistress of Pennyville, is the heroine, 
and the sad yet droll expedient by which she con- 
trives to retain her mother in office is related with 
delightful humour. The book should certainly be 
read by all who care for distinction of style, subtlety 
of perception, and grace of expression. 




































































LAND AND KINDRED PROBLEMS. 


Layp Natronauisatiox. By Harold Cox, B.A. (Social Questions of 
To-day.) London: Methuen & Co. 
Tue demand for the nationalisation of the land is, perhaps, the 
most striking form in which the effort after “ solidarity ” in 
eeonomie and social life has hitherto found expression, and an 
adequate history of its origin and progress, written from this 
point of view, would afford abundant material for reflection to 
the student of social science. Mr. Cox is, however, less interested 
in the movement itself than he is in certain social questions, on 

















some of which it has but an indirect bearing. He does indeed 
devote some space to the refutation of nationalising theories, 
and makes an attempt to meet his opponents on their own ground, 
suggesting that the value of the principle might be tested by 
cautiously applying it in the form of “ municipalisation ” on 
a small seale. But these parts of the book are much less in- 
teresting and suggestive than those in which he gives his own 
methods of dealing with social problems. Moreover, he is often 
at variance with the land nationalisers as to the practical issues 
involved, and shows himself out of sympathy with their aims 
as well as their methods. Thus he refuses to discuss small 
holdings, not only because they can be established by other 
means, but because he is doubtful whether they are desirable in 
themselves. If Mr. Cox had thought the matter worth his notice, 
he might have pointed out a good reason why the petite culture 
would probably fail under a system of State ownership. As 
Professor Thorold Rogers and others have shown, it is the sense 
of pride in one’s own land which inspires the unwearied care and 
minute attention necessary for success on peasant properties, 
and under the proposed system the cultivator would be merely 
a lessee. Moreover, economie rent would become a land-tax, 
which might be increased without assignable limits. But Mr. 
Cox is not anxious to bring the labourer back to the land, at least 
not in an agricultural capacity, for he regards the absorption of 
the rural population in mannlastaning industries as a necessary 
incident in economic development. Yet he fully recognises 
the sanitary evils inseparable from life in “overgrown towns,” 
and suggests that manufactures might be carried on in 
smaller centres extended over a wider area. It may be 
questioned how far this is compatible with the concentra- 
tion of labour and capital which the progress of the factory 
system seems to require in an ever-increasing degree. For pro- 
moting reform in this direction—as well as in such matters as 
local taxation, mining royalties, and rights of way—Mr, Cox 
advocates a wiser use of the powers already possessed by the 
State and municipal authorities, rather than an unnecessary 
increase of their functions. He shows an intimate acquaintance 
with the various subjects he discusses, and all his arguments 
bear the stamp of sound common sense. But some of the questions 
he raises—especially those relating to local government—are 
moot points, on which a good deal can be said on both sides. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


Mvcu of the romance of Scottish life and character gathers 
around “Memorable Edinburgh Houses.” Leigh Hunt was 
accustomed to say that he had seen many buildings that had 
been rendered interesting by their association with great men 
and their works, and that he always found himself the better 
for such chance scrutiny. “I seem to have made friends with 
them in their own houses,” are his words, “ and to have walked 
and talked, and suffered and enjoyed with them.” The aim of 
Mr. Wilmot Harrison in this charming and dainty illustrated 
volume is to guide the stranger in the streets of Edinburgh to 
houses which have, at one time or another, been the local 
habitation of philosophers and poets, soldiers and statesmen, and 
men renowned in almost every other walk of life. In Mr. 
Harrison’s company we ramble along the High Street and the 
Canongate, and explore the nooks and corners of what Sydney 
Smith called an energetic but unfragrant city. Afterwards we 
climb to serener heights, and find the broad and breezy streets 
and squares of the New Town less interesting, perhaps, but also 
less oppressive. Then we wander out to the suburbs, to find 
that distance lends enchantment to the view; and as we look 
back on the picturesque and stately city, we feel how indissolubly 
linked is this grey metropolis of the North with men and move- 
ments that have shaped the course of history and carried litera- 
ture, art, and science to some of their highest achievements. 
Mr. Wilmot Harrison lingers here and there to point out the 
dwelling-place of genius, and to gossip pleasantly concerning 
the freaks and foibles, as well as about much that was kindly 
and characteristic in the great departed. He has gathered cues 
from all quarters, and apt quotation and racy anecdote are 
cunningly blended, in this attractive but unpretending manual, 
with the results of personal investigation and much patient 





*MemoxaBLE Epinsurcn Hovsrs. By Wilmot’ Harrison, author of 
‘*Memorable London Houses,” etc. Illustrated. (Edinburgh 
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research. Once taken up, the book is diffienlt to lay down, for 
there are names to conjure with—John Knox, Walter Scott, 
Robert Burns, Allan Ramsay, Thomas De Quincey, Hugh 
Miller, Carlyle, Irving, Jeffrey, Playfair, Chalmers, and Aytoun 
to gather a handful at random on almost every page. We 
take leave to think that the pleasures of a sentimental journey, 
at all events to the contemporary “ man of feeling,” through the 
streets of Edinburgh will be greatly enhanced if this volume 
goes with us in the capacity of guide, philosopher, and friend. 

Forty contemporary men of light and leading in North- 
amptonshire are set forth in pen and pencil in a handsome 
album-shaped volume entitled “Our County.” Mr. Ryland 
Adkins hits off their characteristics with a skilful pen, and 
though it is hardly fair to say that he indulges in lavieh praise, 
his verdiets assuredly lean to mercy’s side. Mr, W. 
Shoosmith is seareely less adroit with his pencil, and his vigorous 
sketches help us to understand what manner of men in personal 
aspect and bearing are these local worthies. Quite a number of 
these “ representative men of Northamptonshire” are unknown 
to more than local fame—country gentlemen, urban celebrities, 
Whigs, Tories. and Radicals of a more or less stalwart type, 
sportsmen, philanthropists, antiquaries, men of many acres and 
men of many fads. Here and there, it is true, we light amongst 
these portraits on a familiar face, for the Lords and the Commons, 
the Church and Nonconformity, figure prominently in the 
record. The book contains side-lights on more than one well- 
known politician, from Earl Spencer downwards, and it is 
pleasant to think that men who play a prominent part in the 
affairs of the nation stand well with their neighbours, and busy 
themselves with local work and county details. This book is 
superior to the majority of works of its class, for adulation and 
flattery are conspicuous by their absence, and if compliments 
are thrown in with a somewhat lavish hand, we have, by way of 
amende, shrewd and independent criticism, genial humour, and 
honest candour. 

Mr. J. H. Norman, of the London Chamber of Commerce, 
has just written a practical handbook to “ The World’s Foreign 
and Colonial Exchanges,” which is, to all intents and purposes, 
a primer to the science of money. At the outset he admits that 
there are many ways of working the foreign and colonial 
exchanges, and that too often a rule-of-thumb plan is adopted. 
The avowed aim of this book is to set forth in the clearest 
manner possible the most direct method of arriving at the 
world’s fixed and absolute pars of exchange ; the best means of 
determining the equivalent commercial exchanges, which are 
limited hy the eost of the transmission of metal; coinage 
charges: and interest for the use of money when such a charge 
is included in the rate of exchange. Mr. Norman gives defini- 
tions and examples, and the central idea of the book is to convert 
the monetary sign for a weight of gold in one country into the 
monetary sign for the same weight of gold in another country, 
and the same with silver at the ratio of the day between the 
two metals, The book explains the monetary systems of many 
nations, aud the two hundred and seventy-four fixed gold and 
one hundred and fifty-six fixed silver pars of exchange are 
given, as well as many sound hints on money and currency of a 
kind which financiers, bankers, merchants and travellers can 
searcely fail to appreciate. 

Not content with having spent ‘ Four Years in Parliament 
with Hard Labour.” Mr. Radcliffe Cooke—thanks to the appre- 
ciative electors of Hereford—has found his way back to durance 
vile under the shadow of the clock-tower at Westminster. As 
for his little book, it has found its way promptly into a third 
edition, and no one who has laughed over its pages will grudge 
its success. It is, in truth, a droll and pleasant volume, full of 
sly banter, shrewd common-sense, and humour which is as 
bright and harmless as summer lightning. If Mr. Radcliffe 
Cooke had entered the lists as a deseriptive reporter even “ Toby, 
M.P.,”” would have had to look to his laurels. The book, in fact, 
abounds in diverting comments on men and manners in the 
House of Commons, and half its charm springs out of the 
circumstance that its good-natured author possesses what Mr. 
Gladstone calls the happy gift of being able to “ tread contested 
ground in a spirit which raises no ill-blood.” The Premier 
added, “ I recognise in Mr. Cooke’s volume an enviable union of 
fancy, humour, and good sense,” and the words sum up in 
felicitous phrase qualities which less exalted mortals also recog- 
nise in these amusing pages. 

This is the silly season, and with it comes the silly book— 
“ Reveries of World-History from Earths Nebulous Origin to 
its Final Ruin.” Mr. Mallett Ellis may be a capable man in 
other directions. but on such a theme his is not the wisdom 
which is profitable to direct, and, accordingly, his zeal outrans 

his diseretion. The result is a windy, rhetorical deliverance 
which proves nothing except its anthor’s folly in attempting to 
handle in one hundred and fifty “ picturesque” pages a subject 
so vast. Evolution is ail very well in scientific hand-, and 
rhetoric is appropriate enough in the pu'pit; but when the two 
are fearfully and wonderfully made to run together in double 
harness in this erratic fashion, the “final rnin” of the chariot 
which they drag after them is a matter which it is net difficult 
to predict. 

A month or tn 


o ago Mr. Beerholhm Tree delivered a lecture 








at the Royal Institution on “The Imaginative Faculty,” and it 
now appears in a miniature volume which, so far as paper, 
print, and binding are concerned, cunningly affects the antique. 
Affectation of another kind unluckily invades the text and robs 
an otherwise sensible, but certainly not remarkable, address of 
half its charm. Doubtless this ornate and mannered deliverance 
was pleasant enough to the audience which listened to the well- 
known actor’s graceful elocution; but those who take up the 
book in cold blood are apt to find its excessive sweetness just a 
little cloying. With praiseworthy discretion, Mr. Beerbohm 
Tree quickly narrows down his diseussion of “ The Imaginative 
Faculty” to that phase of it which goes to the making of a 
successful actor. He asserts that all that is ‘ most Imminous 
and most essential” in acting is due to imagination. In other 
words, the man whose “ imagination is most untrammelled is 
most likely to touch the imagination of an audience ;” and 
hence to “ give free range to the imaginative quality” is, in Mr. 
Tree’s judgment, the “ highest accomplishment of the actor.” 
There is justice in the view that the chief aim of the actor ought 
to be to “ project his imagination into the character he is play- 
ing, so that his own individuality becomes merged in his assump- 
tion.” After all, the actor, like the poet, is born, not made, and 
when technical training has robbed the beginner of self-conscious. 
ness it has almost reached the limits of its power. “In acting, 
in fact, there is an infinity to learn, but infinitely little that can 
be taught.” We are glad to find that Mr. Beerbohm Tree takes 
up his parable against the waning but still prevalent notion that 
an actor must be always himself, and ought to cultivate a certain 
manuerism which the public can recognise, and which should be 
to them the badge of his individuality. Such an idea is opposed 
to the highest canons of art, for it is through the character re 
presented, and not the man who represents that character, that 
the appeal of the play to the sympathy and imagination of the 
audience is addressed. 
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